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German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for instance, where 
events in the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis in reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting In the 
Odenwald. 

With a little imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Wertheim 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Bensheim and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilica in Worms. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. 




1 The Hagen Monument in 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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Varied response to Bonn’s 
triple-zero option 


DIE® WELT 

I NlHHl'n'Kf 1U,T«Il|llM, Ilk Ml 1*1 HI I'll 


C hancellor kohl's disarmament 
proposals have met with a varied 
response. Mis nine-point statement is 
cautious hut it demands the inclusion 
in Geneva agreements of missiles with 
a range ot he tween 0 and 5(H) kilonie- 

I res. 

In other words, he has eomc lip with a 
triple zero option. It would mean no 
more land-based US or Soviet nuclear 
armament (missiles or artillery shells) 
west of the Soviet border. 

Europe would he denuclearised (ex- 
cept for Britain and France). Koh) has 
also called for talks on conventional and 
chemical weapons, where the Warsaw 
Pact has the edge over Nato . 

The i_iiaucclloi s proposals have 
' been criticised by lii.s political ally, CSU 
leader Franz Josef Strauss, who says 
they are too open to conflicting inter- 
pretations. 

| They were welcomed immediately by 
! Soviet spokesman Geravsimov. 

They seem to point towards nuclear 
j disengagement by the superpowers in 
Europe, which both the Chancellor's 
Office and the CIXJ/C'SU parliamen- 
tary party had warned against. 

. The prospect of a treble zero might 
tempt the Soviet Union to resurrect the 
issue nt third-slate potential, meaning 
British and French nuclear missiles. 

This cannot have been overlooked at 
the Chancellor's Office, and the risks 
U** .Chancellor's statement runs make it 
clear that Herr Kohl acted under pres- 
sure of developments. 

The development in question was 
British support for the US-Soviet plan 
to scrap all land-based systems with 
ranges between 500 and 5,500km. 

At the Stavanger conference nf N:iic> 
Defence Ministers modernisation of 
missile systems with ranges of up to 
500km was discussed. 

This is a range that mainly threatens 
Germany on both sides of the East- 
West border, doesn’t affect other Nato 
territory and thus fails to trigger the de- 
terrent effect of escalating a potential 
conflict. 

US Defence Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger denied this scenario at Stavanger 
but is well known to have argued differ- 
ently in the past. The Chancellor is 
bound to assume that the Americans are 
keen in case Iheir burden at Europe’s 
expense. 

That is why he opted for a treble zero 
opt inn. The low-level control is not a 
new idea. 

During the 1 983 missile debate the 
Chancellor's Office drew up plans for 


removing missiles with ranges between 
1 50 and 5lltlkm. 

There were two aims. One was to de- 
link conventional forces and tactical. 
(Iteatrc nuclear weapons that arc the 
nucleus of Soviet ofleitsive strategy. 

The second was in ease the burden on 
the Federal Republic posed by nuclear 
weapons in this runge assuming an on- 
going threat to Soviet marshalling areas 
between 5UU and l.XifOkm behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

This threat potential would be posed 
by the Pershing 2. an accurately target- 
able deterrent. 

America and Russia have instead 
chosen to adopt what fur them is the 
more convenient approach of arms con- 
trol "from above.'' 

For Moscow, zero options starting at 
longer ranges ease the threat to Soviet 
territory. 

A i the v.imc lime itic Wusl is 'iiJillvtl 
with security zones of varying quality, 
with a lower level of security for Ger- 
many. 

The Chancellor feels this is no longer 
acceptable. Mis bid to join forces with 
Britain and France in staling the Euro- 
pean security case has failed for the 
lime being, but that doesn't mean the 
game is over. 

The treble zero Helmut Kohl has set 
against the Soviet double zero has much 
in common with dumping at prices that 
ruin the market. 

It amounts to serving notice to quit 
the West's present .strategic approach 
and should lead, after Moscow's nod of 
approval, to the first serious US con: 
sultaiionx with Bonn. 

That was certainly what the Chan- 
cellor had in mind. Washington's disar- 
mament concept is lacking in security 
logic for Europe. It uses in isolation se- 
en riiy categories the elimination of 
which takes the clout out of deterr- 
ence. 

li is in the German and European in- 
terest for all ingredients that pose a se- 
curity threat — nuclear, chemical and 
conventional — to he included in disar- 
mament arrangements that don't run 
counter to security. 

Herbert Kremp 
(E)u- Well. Bonn. May IU«7| 



A horn player welcomes President Mitterrand (left) and Chancellor Kohl to 
the Bonn Embassy In Paris. Story this page. iiTi..i«.: \fi 

Kohl, Mitterrand, Chirac, juggle 
with missiles ifs and huts 


D isarmament dominated tile first 
day of Franco- Genua it talks in Pa- 
ris. Other topics included the dispute 
over prices and offset levies in the com- 
mon agricultural market and prepar- 
ations for the Western economic sum- 
mit in Venice. 

But both played mily a minor role in 
Chancellor Kohl’s talks with both Presi- 
dent Mmcrniml and, later, with prime 
Minister Chirac. 

M. Mitterrand and M. Chirac placed 
great value oil achieving the greatest 
possible degree of agreement with Bonn 
on the various zero options in the nuc- 
lear disarmament debate. 

The more Bonn and Paris have in 
common — and Western Europe as a 
whole — the greater their clout will he 
before the crucial round of US-Soviet 
talks, sources close to M. Chirac argue. 

The single zero option is generally ac- 
cepted. if not enthusiast ically. while M. 
Mitterrand has followed in Mrs Thatch- 
er's footsteps and voiced approval of 
the double zero option comprising all 
missiles with ranges between 500 and 
5,000km. 

He may well have been motivated by 
the the realisation that there is no point 
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iii swimming against the current and 
falling (Hit or step with the neighbouring 
Germans. 

In oilier words, die French President 
scents to assume dial Bonn will eventu- 
ally come round to accepting the double 
zero option. 

Chancellor Kohl eantioi, however, 
have failed to see that Premier C’hiiae 
has been extremely sceptical of Soviet 
salami tactics — one zero after another 
— since returning from Moscow. 

His scepticism earned him Soviet ac- 
cusations of being in love with die bomb 
and intent on sabmaging disarmament. 

Despite Soviet protestations to the 
contrary, the French Premier is worried 
that Mr Gorbachov might try in brow- 
beat Britain and France once medium- 
range US missiles have been withdrawn 
from Europe. 

He feels the Soviet leader may try to 
harness public opinion in nuclear Bri- 
tain and France to manoeuvre London 
and Paris into n situation in which they 
have no choice but to reduce their nuc- 
lear armament loo. 

French and German Foreign and 
Defence Ministers, meeting in Paris on 
21 May, soon realised that their views 
differed on Mr Gorbachov’s proposals. 

At this meeting Herr Gcnscher, the 
German Foreign Minister, seems sure to 
have been in the minority. 

The French have voiced scepticism of 
the Soviet disarmament offensive, and 
Herr Worner, the German Defence Min- 
ister, is sceptical too. ,,, 

Klein r Hu we 

(l.iitH'ckcr Niuhrichl'.-ii. 22 May lVS7j 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Superpowers busy SRINFing and 
LRINFing at Geneva sessions 


W hile L'niiniric.s debate (Ik- 

/ere and double /.ere options die 
*11 perfumers' delegations in Geneva are 
working flat out on framing ;i treaty to 
him medium-range nuclear missiles in 
I; ii rope. 

Chief del crates Ciliiniiin and Obuk- 
hov and I heir dep lilies meei as a rule 
five limes a week a( either die US or die 
Soviet missions, wiili diplomatic and 
military working panics providing extra 
back-up. 

Their task is to check the technical 
details nf the treaty drafts submitted by 
die Soviet Uniun and the United Stales, 
to eliminate incongruities and. above 
all, to arrive at a version in keeping with 
the strict US guidelines on maximum 
verification. 

Unless satisfactory terms arc agreed 
on this point the Reagan administration 
could well find the treaty vetoed by 
Congress. 

No-one who has seen for himself how 
thoroughly Mr Glinniin and his smrf go 
about their work in Geneva can doubt 
that much of the anxiety fell, especially 
in Bonn, about the possible conse- 
quences of a medium-range missile trea- 
ty is unwarranted inasmuch as Washing- 
ton will not make the first move on nuc- 
lear arms limitation until the possibility 
of breaching or circumventing the trea- 
ty. as with Salt 2, is ruled out. 

The US delegation in Geneva is guar- 
dedly optimistic, feeling dial an LRINF. 
ot \otvgpi-rtmge intermediate nuclear 
forces, treaty on withdrawing Soviet SS- 
20 and US Pershing 2 and cruise mis- 
siles from Europe could he agreed this 
year and signed at a further summit 
meeting between President Reagan and 
General Secretary Gorbachov. 

This arrangement would merely eli- 
minate the llircut posed to Western Eu- 
rope by Soviet SS-2(lx by withdrawing 
six Soviet warheads for every American 
one. 

That, as one US official notes, is as 
far as it goes, nnd Europeans who nrc 
worried would do well to remember that 
agreement on these terms is a significant 
step forward. 

Consideration must, of course, also 
be given to shorter-range intermediate 
nuclear forces, SRINF for short, and 
any arrangements made must logically 
be seen in the LRINF context. 

Yet even the abolition of shorter- 
range intermediate missiles, the double 
zero option, would mean more and not 
less security. 

Never in the history of arms control 
have the superpowers discussed in such 
detail aspects that for years were rated 
inviolable secrets of their respective de- 
fences. 

America plans to append to its 
LRINF treaty draft three annexes deal- 
ing solely with verificaiion. 

The verification complex consists of 
four points, the first being the destruc- 
tion of SS-20s. Pershing 2s and cruise 
missiles that are to be scrapped. 

Their destruction is to be undertaken 
in the presence of US and Soviet obser- 
vers, and possibly of observers from 
other Nalo and Warsaw Pact states. 

It remains to be seen whether this 
merely means observation of the techni- 
calities and the destruction of the carri- 
er vehicles and the defusing and elimi- 
nation of warheads or the whole process 
is to take place as a TV spectacular. 


Jranffiirtfr^llflcnicinr 
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The second point is inspection «l 
missile facilities lor the devices iliat are 
in he retained (in whatever number). 
The Americans refer in launching pads, 
storage silos and manufacturing facilit- 
ies; the Russians also mention test cen- 
tres. 

On both points agreement has been 
largely reached in principle at Geneva. 

If inspectors were to be denied access 
to manufacturing facilities there might 
at least to he a check of vehicles leaving 
them with the finished product. Verifi- 
cation in this context is envisaged as be- 
ing along lines similar to those used to 
combat terrorism at airports. 

Checks of this kind arc not. of course, 
planned at military bases, for which on- 
ly occasional checks as agreed at the 
Stockholm conference are planned. 

The third point is one of the most dif- 
ficult under discussion in Geneva. It is 
how suspicious goings-on in zones that 

T he Iraqi missile attack on the US 
frigate "Stark" was a harsh remin- 
der of the existence of the seven-year- 

old Gulf War. 

It repeatedly tends to he forgotten 
despite an almost innumerable daily toll 
of casualties — people lorn apart by 
shells and shrapnel. 

The superpowers have responded 
with surprising circumspection lo the 
liilcsl incidents in the Gulf. 

The Soviet Union and the United 
States eschewed strong words even 
when a Soviet tanker hit a mine and the 
US frigate was hit by Iraqi missiles, kill- 
ing 37 men. 

President Reagan's order to the US 
fleet to be on standby and fire as soon as 
they feel under attack is the very least 
he could do in the circumstances. 

In addition to Gulf state vessels US, 
Soviet, British and French naval patrols 
seek to protect oil tankers from raids by 
Iraqi nnd Iranian aircraft. 

So far they have held their Fire. Even 
the Soviet Union, which threatened to 
give Soviet tankers sailing for Kuwnit 
full naval protection if they were at- 
tacked, has failed to react as far as can 
be seen. 

The Americans and Russians are both 
avoided any activity that might drag them 
directly into a war in which both have 
long been indirectly in volved. 

Moscow supporls Baghdad while 
Washington has supplied Iran with wea- 
pons while providing Iraq with satellite 
photos of Iranian troop movements. 

In the lee of the great powers arms 
dealers from all over the world are selling 
arms and equipment in the Middle East. 

They not only do excellent business; 
they also gather intelligence on the per- 
formance of material sold. 

The French, whose Exocet missile 
proved so deadly in the Falkland.* war, 
can point to the direct hit on the ‘‘Stark" 
as further proof of its efficiency. 

There are political reasons why the 
profits lo be earned from arms dealing 
with the Gulf states are unlikely to dec- 
line in the foreseeable future. 

There can be few theatres in Which a 


don't form part of ilk- agiccd inspection 
area arc in he checked. 

And who is to sav fur sure, given the 
fairly small si/e of cruise missiles in par- 
ticular. dial no new SS-2Us ale being 
maim lad met I at a production facility 
that is under satellite sur veil la nee 7 

Arrangements along Stockholm lines 
would provide at best for a contracting 
parly whose suspicions have been 
aroused lo give 3<* hours notice ol Ins 
intention to inspect the suspicious < ih- 
jeet Ibr 48 hours no more than once a 
year. 

The fourth point is equally controver- 
sial. The United States, forewarned by 
experience with the two Salt treaties, in- 
sists in Geneva that before any reduc- 
tion in lunger-range intermediate nuc- 
lear missiles in Europe an on-ihc-spol 
count of carriers and warheads is un- 
dertaken. 

The Soviet Union has always object- 
ed, arguing that missile counts go be- 
yond the aim and purpose of an agree- 
ment; that of reducing and scrapping 
weapons. 

This is the point at which the Geneva 
negotiating teams come up against the 


Iraqi attacks in 
the Gulf a 
harsh reminder 

STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

war has so evidently been waged in (lie 
interest of all concerned, with the possi- 
ble exception of Iraqi leader Saddam 
Hussein, who started It . 

The Iraqi President felt the confused 
situation in Iran after the Shah was oust- 
ed in 1979 was a not-to-bc-missed op- 
portunity of making territorial gains in 
theShattal-Arab. 

This plan backfired. Iraq as an enemy 
has since given the mullahs an excellent 
opportunity of calling on the Iranian 
people lo make increasingly exacting 
sacrifices. 

Iranian domestic opposition has been 
almost totally destroyed and the Slti’itc 
mullahs can afford lo be even more fa- 
natical in their holy war to oust Saddam' 
Hussein, a Sunni Moslem, from his pa- 
lace in Baghdad. 

Iran's population is three times that 
of Iraq, but Iran is unlikely ever to in- 
flict serious defeat on the Iraqi armed 
forces, which are much better equipped. 

So far there are no signs of Saddam 
Hussein seeming likely to fall foul of 
domestic opposition either. 

Even if he were to he pushed more on 
to the defensive, which is unlikely, his 
allies would continue to back him. 

Neither the Gulf slates nor Israel nor 
the Soviet Union have the least interest 
in an Iranian victory, which would 
spread Islamic revolution and with it the 
declared aim of expelling the Jews from 
Jerusalem. 

Yet the same countries would hale to 
see Iraq win, especially as Baghdad 


obstacle t hilt has long heset arnk 
iroi talks between iltc superpo^ 1 

li is thill the figures suhmiiiotU - 
protracted ncgniimjoii - differ w* 
ly. America, for instance, lias So f Jr ’ 
lioucil I tin ciuise missiles j n \\. ' 
Fun. pc. but Hu- Soviet Unj.,„ J* 
li ue mimltei is 25u. 

Natii nml ilu- United States 
So\iei SS-Jli missiles station^! u c .| 
tile Urals are aimed ai targets in* 
cm I in ope: the Smiet Union s ; ,J 
leal figure is 2 Id. 

I lu-se details aie what malic ii*; 
lieuli io negotiate «liat (or America- 
die West are satisfactory. hanl-anJ- 
lei ms. 

SS-JCls me highly mobile. Crui )f , 
siles are extremely difficult to /.-I 
locate. Min e mtporuim Mi)). ^ 

cnee built on the linn fnunJaiioa 
constant verilicatinn take \\ K pUm 
often ill-judged reliance on the oil 
party* word'/ 

Last but not least, the crucial qt, 
lion lor the Americans in Gcnem 
whether the proposed agreement^ 
tcrincdiate nuclear forces canjwil’ 
way for a breaklhiough in a stw>’: 
which Washington is even keener. 

The United States wovA/ifrr mis 
like lo negotiate an equal lotacuun, 
strategic, long-range weapon*, iiftich;, 
sees as the part of nuclear uto®* 
that has the most destabilising el. ■ 
Jon A’W/eni : 

(Erunkliiricr Ailiivineinii- . 
(lit Deutschland. 21 NW" 


threatened before the fighting hegr 
emerge as the predominant .state in: 
Middle East. 

For years there has been next to: 
headway in the Gull War ami there 2 
few signs that anything is likely.! 
change in die item Inline. 

t iiven ibis state of affairs. th« 
would seem to be only one way — anc 
ircmcly dangerous one — to exert ai- 
isive influence on the fighting: illicit 
tionnlisation. 

Arab commciiiniois have sugge 
that internal iouo I i stii inn ol the cunt 
is exactly what Saddam Hussein ton 
mind, implying that the attack on the 
frigate wns anything hut a mistake. 

Military experts add that Mirage 
lots would need to In* near-blind nr 
see the target they aimed dte/r mis* 
at. so the Iraqi leader may fed (he grt 
powers would have a vitni interest inr 
ding the fighting once their own for. 
were threatened. 

A ceasefire could indeed he h' 7* 
about by means of a coni pre/it 1 
arms embargo. If the comiff#* 
count in political terms realK wants 
the Iranian and Iraqi peoples would : 
long last have allies in their quest! 
peace. 

If the superpowers fail to adopt 
fresh approach thousands of 
continue to die pointless death* n " ,!f 

after month. 

Mil hui'l 

(StuiiL'.uti-i /viiiiii{>. 
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T he volatility of voters in the Lain/ 
elections in Hamburg and the 
Rhineland-Palatinatc this month has 
surprised politicians and pollsters alike. 

(The CDU dropped it share of the 
poll in both elections and the Free Dem- 
ocrats gained ground. The CDU will 
now lorm a coalition government in 
Rhine land- Palatinate with the Free 
Democrats instead of having an abso- 
lute majority. In Hamburg, the SPD, 
which had been holding on to power 
with a minority administration, in- 
creased its poll and is also likely lo lorm 
a coalition with the FDP). 

The indications are that voters are 
reacting to mure immediate events and 
issues rather than sticking with dogma. 

• There are at least tw>. reasons: one is 
i he increasing influence of the media. 
The other is a greater alertness by the 
voter. It is a trend which illustrates the 
electorate's democratic awareness. This 
awareness becomes all the more appar- 
ent the more serious the issues at slake 
are. 

People fell that theii own personal in- 
terests were affected, for example, by 
the problems facing the agricultural sec- 
lor nr the discussion about nuclear dis- 
armament. 

The Hesse election showed that poli- 
tics and politicians have to be plausible 
to convince voters. 

The Hamburg and Rhincland-Pnla- 
linate election show that voters have 
moved away from camps. Politicians 
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Elections show voters more 
ready to change parties 
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who fell that, in the near lumre at least, 
there would he basically two political 
camps, the CDU/CSU and FDP on the 
one hand and the SPD and Greens on 
the other, will have to do some rethink- 

ing. 

Another political fact of life has 
emerged; absolute majorities are be- 
coming more and more difficult. 

The results of the state elections in 
the Saarland and North Rhine- West- 
phalia in 1985. where the SPD in both 
cases won absolute majorities, are un- 
likely lobe repeated. 

The performance of the Greens in 
Hamburg suggests that the party is on 
the verge of both regional and federal 
decline. 

The FDP, on the other hand, appears 
to have overcome the initial difficulties 
it faced following its decision in IV82 to 
change sides and support the CDU/ 


C'SU instead of the SPD in Bonn. It no 
longer wants in be viewed as a mere ap- 
pendage to the CDU/CSU. 

Saarland Premier Oskar Lufontainc 
may be right when he says that a more 
self-confident FDP will benefit the “pol- 
itical culture" in the Federal Republic. 

The CDU/CSU. and above all Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl, are now confronted 
by some awkward tasks. 

Disarmament, especially when de- 
fined in such plausible terms by Mos- 
cow. has met with the approval and 
aroused the hopes of many West Ger- 
mans. 

The coalition in-fighting about zero 
and double-zero solutions is confusing. 

The elections in Hamburg and in the 
Rhineland-Palatinatc showed that vo- 
ters want greater clarity. The FDP in 
Hamburg realised this and intends act- 
ing accordingly. 

Some FDP politicians in Bonn, how- 
ever. may find it difficult to stomach the 
probable SPD-FDP coalition in the city- 
state. 

Although it is much too early to talk 
of an upward trend for the SPD the par- 


ly must now realise that the Greens can 
no longer be seriously considered as 
potential partners. 

Liifontainc. always ready lo jump on 
nnv hand wagon which is going in the 
right direction, by no means regards the 
SPD as an ‘‘appendage to the big parl- 
ies". His recent remarks about the 
Greens were exclusively derogatory. 

Slate elections will be held in Bremen 
and Schleswig-Holstein in autumn, and 
in both eases the FDP has yet to obtain 
the five per cent of the vote needed for 
parliamentary representation. 

In view or recent electoral shifts, lire 
successful opening up of the FDP, the 
election losses of the CDU and the 
stopped downward trend of the SPD 
both elections arc particularly signifi- 
cant. 

In the meantime, the FDP has the op- 
portunity to prove that it can do more 
than just make or break majorities for 
other parties and whether it can can 
help ensure greater political Stability- 

All these developments are bound to 
have repercussions on the conservative- 
liberal coalition in Bonn. 

The coming months are u test for the 
flexibility of both the CDU and the 
SPD, especially since issues alone are 
not the only problems which have to be 
resolved. 

The days of thinking in terms of rigid 
political camps are over. 

G ii nnr Jirozio 

(SustrhrikLcr ZcilHiig, 14 May L y H7) 


Success of the 
professor 
unconventional 

I ngo von Munch, a professor of public 
law. lias led l ho FDP hack into the 
Hamburg assembly alter an absence of 
nine years. The irony is that in the long 
run. the party might not thank him for it. 

There are some superficial reasons: in 
many ways, he is more unconventional 
than many Greens. His suits are more 
than just out of fashion and they don't lit 
properly, l-lis ties belong lo another era. 
He is small nnd thin, and his high-pitched 
voice often cracks when lie gets annoyed. 

Before the election he advised the So- 
cial Democrats to lake a break from pow- 
er ui regenerate themselves in opposi- 
tion. 

.. During the election campaign he could 
be seen rushing through Hamburg like 
greased lightning in nn effort to combine 
his election nnd university commitments. 

The 54 year-old professor of public 
law at the University of Hamburg has 
never left his university career. 

He feels that politicians without a 
proper profession are a “great misfor- 
TOHe". This may explain why he seems 
so relaxed about the sharing out of the 
spoils of power following his party’s 
success. 

Von Munch enjoys being a professor 
and a credible politician. 

He countered the criticism levelled 
by the Greens against the "establish- 
ment" parties by asking “What does es- 
tablishment mean? Who’s been in the 
city parliament for years, and who’s 
been outside?" 

Although many people in Hamburg 
know who von Munch is, the Hamburg 
FDP, with its 1,500 official members, is 
still very much an unknown quantity. 

“Political wasteland begins behind 
von Munch,” one journalist remarked, 
and he's not all that wrong. 

The remark not only relates lo the 



Politically In, sartorially out . . . Ingo 
von MUnch. (Phonic iipni 

party's personalities, but to the content 
of liberal policies. 

Von Munch himself is in his element 
when it comes to law and order, internal 
security or the question of a free and 
democratic social system. 

His party colleagues, however, are 
more versed in the kind of economic lib- 
eralism which has typified the fundamen- 
tal political changes in Bonn since 1982, 

During the campaign his supporters 
advocated more market economy, more 
privatisation and greater financial sup- 
port for small and medium-sized firms. 

The FDP was hoping to achieve its 
objectives in a coalition government 
with the CDU. 

These objectives are unlikely to meet 
with a positive response in the expected 
SPD-FDP coalition. 

Von Munch has repeatedly denied 
(hat he is an incorrigible social-liberal, 
even though he feels that the 13 years of 
SPD-FDP government in Bonn were on 
the whole successful. 

The FDP will make sure he doesn't 
overstep the mark when intermingling 
FDP and SPD policies. Dagmar Reim 

(Deutsches Allgemelncs SonmagsblaiL, 
Hamburg, 24 May 1 987) 


All the qualities 
plus a dose 
of fortune, too 

A xiiecessful politician should ideally 
he hard-working, powcr-luingry 
and tactically skilful. 

The chairman of the Rhinclnud-Pnki- 
tinatc FDP, Rainer Briidcrle, possesses 
all these qualities and a fair amount of 
guild furl li nc H* hoot. 

The 41 year-old economist became 
party chairman in 1983 following the 
PDF’s extremely poor showing in the 
state election. 

No-one then felt the party had a fu- 
ture in the Land. If lie had failed in this 
election to reach the five per cent 
threshold, he might well have been po- 
litically spent. But. 

The up until 1983 unknown head of 
the economics section of the Mainz city 
authorities, Rainer BrUderle, set himself 
the ambitious target of gelling the FDP 
back into the Land parliament. 

Bruderle will now begin coalition 
talks with the CDU with a demand for 
two ministerial posts. There arc seven 
FDP assembly members. 

He has restored the self-confidence 
of the 6,000 members of the Rhineland- 
Palatinate FDP. 

In the past four years of opposition 
outside parliament, Bruderle repeatedly 
reminded the public that the FDP was 
still a force. 

He turned out to be a vociferous op- 
ponent of the CDU and its absolute ma- 
jority. 

His criticism was sometimes almost 
tasteless. The Premier, Bernhard Vog- 
el, and his government tried to simply 
ignore the impudent upstart. But some- 
how he couldn’ be ignored. He was al- 
ways informed about the government’s 
internal meetings. 

He is unlikely to come up with major 
policy ideas in the expected CDU-FDP 
coalition government. But he calls for 



Gave self-confidence to the faith- 
ful . . . Rainer BrUderle. (Phum: WeivM 

the "full use nf privatisation potential" 
at regional and local government level 
and has promised to stop Land involve- 
ment in 30 industrial projects. 

The FDP chairman gave an idea of 
the new style on the election evening 
when he turned up to a press conference 
with his wife. 

During his period as head of the 
economics section in Mainz Briideric 
never had any trouble working together 
with Social Democrats. 

He could be classified ns a leftist-lib- 
eral within the FDP. 

This does not make him an unreal- 
iable partner for Bernhard Vogel. 

However, the fact that the future de- 
puty premier has a greater political af- 
finity to the previous head of the CDU 
parliamentary parly, Hans-Otto Wil- 
helm, than to the cabinet leader may 
give Vogel some food for thought. 

During the election campaign, for ex- 
ample, Vogel pulled no punches in his 
criticism of the FDP. 

It is now clear that Vogel's own posi- 
tion will not be as powerful as it was be- 
fore the elect ion. Eckkart K mimz 

(Frankfurter Allgcmcine Zeilung 
fiir Deutschland. 20 May IV87) 
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SECURITY 


Extremist groups not gaining 
ground, says agency 
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T here arc about 22,(J(JfJ members <>I 
cm feme right- wing ^niups in West 
Gcrniidiy. .says the Vc r f;i s.s u n gs s c h u I z , 
r/ie eo t inf e r- espio i tag e agency. 

/( says ihm membership has rcmuincil 
sialic over the past few years, but ad- 
mits ill at the figure is no more than an 
estimate. 

It also says left-wing extremist gruups 
are also not increasing membership. Ii 
p« lints out ihxit extremists of all shades 
get few voles ai elections. 

The agency says foreigners' extremist 
organ i sal ions were also not gaining 
gruund in Germany. 

The agency presents a white paper, 
which is like an annual report. It is coin- 
pi led at the headquarters in Cologne 
and revised in Bonn by senior officials 
al the Interior Ministry, which lm Ul.s 
overall responsibility for the report. 

The lirst chapter deals with left-wing 
extremism in 1986. including both pro- 
and anti- Moscow groups. 

This chapter has since 1983 included 
a section on left-wing terrorism, which 
earlier rated a separate chapter. 

The second chapter deals with right- 
wing extremism. It is only a third as long 
as the first, which roughlv corresponds 

■ a aiiy... . 

The third chapter looks fit] to cm re- 
mist activities by foreign residents, the 
fourth into counter-espionage, with n 
section - since I VS 5 - dealing with the 
more confidential aspects of preventive 
counter-espionage. 

Much of the report relies on readily 
accessible sources of information such as 
leaflets, strategy papers, newspapers anil 
magazines of the groups in question. 

The report is partly i mended as a 
com n hut ion toward general political in- 
formation. 

The main-line organisations run ft v 
orthodox Communists, the Commit nisi 
Party (DKP) and its youth and student 
movements, are said to have tot tilled 
about 6<M)U0 members Iasi year, or 
roughly the same figure as the year be- 
fore. 

The alliance policy pursued hv the 
D . K . P at universities is outlined' and 
claimed to have helped it to win is per 
com of scats on student bodies. 

The DKP sees itself as an "insepar- 
able pan or the international revolu- 
tionary movement" It continues in 
principle to advocate the use of force 
for revolutionary ends. 

A new point made in the 1986 Ver- 
fassungsschutz report is that the DKP 
claims to operate in strict accordance 
with Basic Law. the 1949 Bonn consti- 
tution. “m order to conceal the uncon- 
stitutional nature of its objectives." 

Its predecessor, the KPD, which was 
banned in the 1 950s, was said to adopt 
the same tactics. 

A reference is made to the 1950s rul- 
ing by the Federal Constitutional Court 
banning the KPD and describing its tac- 
tics as “perversion" aimed at undermin- 
ing constitutional government and 
democracy with reference to the consti- 
tution that guarantees them. 

Over half the DKP’s leading members 
were active members of the KPD; over a 


third have uttended courses in East 
Germany or the Soviet Union. 

The DKP is .said to try through n var- 
iety of organisations to gain influence 
on the pence movement. As in earlier 
years there are said to have been numer- 
ous alliances- in which Communists and 
Social Democrats have collaborated on 
a basis of equality. 

The DKP newspaper Unsert' /. fit is 
said to have published interviews with 
well-known Social Democrats and SPD 
members are said to have served on the 
governing bodies <>l DKP-inilueneed or- 
ganisations. 

The DKP is claimed to have been po- 
litically guided — "in a largely conspira- 
torial milliner 1 ' - by ihc'sED in East 
Berlin, which supplied it with funds to- 
talling about DM65nt. 

The so-called New Left, which is 
neither run nor backed by the pm-Mm>- 
eow Com mu nisi s. is said to aim at elimi- 
nating the social system in the Federal 
Republic of Germany by revolutionary 
means. 

Tile New Lett includes Trots and so- 
called "K Groups” (they used mainly to 
lv Maoist). New Left m Milan is ate said 
to have resorted in "terrorist pi act ices.” 

A clear increase in the number oi tei- 
rorisi raids carried out by left-wing ex- 
tremists is reported. The Red At my 
Paction is said to have been to blame lor 
three imirdeis and .115 explosive anil 
incendiary raids in l9Kf» - aimed inain- 
aiaiumta pomar Itunttlbuiuiw. ■ 

Tile RAF continued the of tensive u 
began in winter ]‘JN4. RAI- “militants" 
(meaning sympathiser rather limit 
hard-core members who specialise in 
murder) are reported to have earned 
oui a large iiuiuIkt of hninh raids on 
government and industrial facilities. 

The estimated 22.10ft mcinlvis „i 


T he l-.ast Bloc has many agents 
planted in West Germany as slcep- 
vrs They are on standby and live nm- 
inal lives until the time conics wh L -n they 
arc needed. 

In an emergency — a state of tension 
or war — his task is to unearth hidden 
transmitters and reluy troop movements 
and deployment areas of Bundcswehr 
and Allied units to the Warsaw Pact 
command. 

As a sleeper he will merely check 
from time to time whether his wireless 
equipment is in working order. 

He is specially trained for emergency 
action, says the latest annual report of 
the Verfassungsschutz, Germany's Co- 
logne-based anti-espionage agency. 

East Bloc agents are said to have 
been issued with even more sophisticat- 
ed equipment, such as cameras a mere 
4cm long and 2cm wide. 

These cameras, which are no larger 
than a nine-volt calculator battery, can 
photograph up to 1 00 pages of A 4 doc- 
uments. 

A camera and spare film of this size 
were found hidden in the casing of an 
East Bloc agent’s electric razor. A flash 
unit isn’t needed; the light from a 60- 
watt bulb is sufficient. 

Yet even East Bloc agents can suffer 
a stroke of bad luck. Take the amazing 
ironic fate of one couple who for years 
had been sending back to East Berlin 
information about American troops in 
the Kaiserslautern area. 


riglii-wing extremist organisations in- 
cluded 1,50(1 neo-Nazis and fi.Hftft mem- 
bers of the NPD and similar groups. 

The NPD. or National Democrats, often 
paid lip service to the Constitution and 
advocated a neutral German nniion- 
stnle. Right-wing extremists find adopted 
environmental arguments ami agitated 
against foreign residents and applicants 
for political asylum in the Federal Re- 
public. 

One group claimed the United Slates 
had been the main driving force behind 
the disaster it fell World War II to have 
been. Another noted; 

"Lei us not forget that the wartime 
Allies have found willing sioolpjgeons 
in Bonn, from Adenauer to Kohl.” 

I he leading neo-Nazi group is the 
I- fee (.101111111 Workers' Patty (PAP), 
which is said to have increased its mem- 
bership to about 4l)ft. Militant neo-Na- 
zis and right-wing extremists have re- 
sorted to violence. 

Seventy-one acts of violence and 
1 ,2S I breaches of the law are inn ibiticd 
to them - but only one bomb raid and 
four cases of arson. 

The number of foreign residents with 
extremist views is said to have icinniiicd 
unchanged at roughly I lo.ftftft. includ- 
ing left-wing, right-wing and naiiounliM 
groups. 

The majority or the 4.5 million lorcign 
residents are said to be law-abiding and 
not given to extremism. I'he largest exue- 
mist category is about 44,ftft() Turks. 

I lie Yet lnssimgs.schur/ repmt notes 
that l ast Bine espionage is aimed at mili- 
tary. political ami economic targets. 

"l egal residencies" nl Fast Blue states 
employ agents, with the (i DR intelligence 
agency playing a leading inlc. 

An important point is that the delev 
lion nl a leading Vet iassiingsseluu.' olft- 
cur. llnnsionehlm Tietlge. in tin GDI* in 
summer 1985 did not sennusly alleel 
tlie ( ologne anti-espionage agency's 
work, as had initially been leaied! 

Last year i.l people 25 more than 
in l‘M5 wcic held in connect nm with 
espionage activities. 

(I luiiltl'iuiri Allfttfintrliitf 

lur 1 Kills vh In nil. .til May l'>K 7 ) 


Waking up to 
the role 
of the sleeper 

Siiticftcr SMitrfjvirijtcn 


They mailed their films to the GDR, 
but on one occasion they were sent back 
hy the East German authorities because 
the parcel did not comply with East 
German postal regulations. 

The West German Bundcspoxi was 
unable to return it to the bogus sender 
and opened the parcel after the pre- 
scribed period to see what it contained. 

The couple were identified, arrested, 
charged and sentenced. 

The East Bloc leaves no stone un- 
turned in its bids to come by Western 
high-tech dam — by hook or hy crook. 

Firms in the Federal Republic that 
are known to be in financial difficulties 
are offered lucrative contracts in return 
for supplying goods the export of which 
is forbidden by the terms of the 1 96 1 
Foreign Trade and Payments Act. 

Economic espionage saves the Soviet 
Union billions it would otherwise have 


Nipping troubl* 
in the bud 

T* .mu Interior Minister Priedrif- 
U /iiumerinumi suvs that 
ll'y Constitution" stand m.olianw! 
the I'Cileral Republic. 1 

Ilf ^ <iglu. Hut tl, ; „ doesn't IBc , 
Hut complacency should In- allowed ' 
creep tit. I lie Vei Iji.ssmigssehuiz n fr 
nunvs Cologne-based counter-espi- 
luge agency. Mill needs to keep a t |J 
eye mi political extrentisis. 

It deseives nine It ol the credit forer 
suring that no aini-demoeraite orear 
.Simon oi any significance has 
g.iincd ,l Kiolliold in l\ts YviXviiA, 
public. 

I In agents liaxe always kept tah. BC 
sneh oiganisaiions at the iorma,; 
stage ami wanted the public of [Jim 
activities. 

Political and economic Mabilin-fm 
ensured, despite tail l> high nikm 1 ,.,. 
mo in . that West Germans are iw.> 
eeptible to politic.)! cMiemisin. 

I bis is pat tl\ due to the German 
liisioiie expet ience ol the Nj/h and to 
the existence ol a comimvnu stave ia 
< ior many. 

I bis is .\ point ( li.n has been taW4i 
gioiips win i\e .unis aie uiteoiistiiH' • 
al. ami m.iiu ol them lime swiu. 
methods ,i> voiding!). 

Instead ol openly advocating art* 
demociaiii news they latch on ton- 
ganis.uioiis whose members may. 1"' 
His- most pail, he anything but un- 
democratic oi iineoiistitutiintal in out- 
look. 

ft goes without saying l lull a deni"- 
ci am state must pioteet itseU I r«»m 

swell fliicinpnniruniijcmiiii' ii. - — 
Athletes toi peace »u Iniwcis 
against niieleai pnwei must surely iw 
lise that extremists in their ranks will 
lend to harm I heir cause. "!• nemies «*I 
the C'oiistituiiou" h.ixe more in ittinJ 
than peaee oi atomic energy. 

//o/gc; Witt hold 
<ltlrlln-| N.ulllu liU-li. M.is I'lS’i 


to invest in research ami developnirin 
ol us own. Western microelectronic 
knmv-how is supplied "liivnlYliargc.” 

Mixed lii ms prose uieie.isioglvini* 
poriani, f hey are companies uu'ivpo- 
rateii in the l-ederal Republic. Fast Eu- 
ropean slate trading corporations art 
the majority shareholder, with pr 
owners in the Federal Republic. 

Companies of this kind are par/ft' u 
larly well suited to double as sou/«sol 
illicit information. 

An East German agent who made 
advances to a woman working in wlc- 
communications tm tin.- Hu ndeswcbr in- 
vited her and her boyfriend to ^pend ifr 
weekend in Venice with him. 

A most generous host on pre'iou* 
visits to casinos, he offered the woman 
DM 5, (tftft in cash over a slap-up meal, 
with champagne and all the trimming*- 
at a luxury hotel in Venice. 

She threatened to report him if *1** 
Bundcswehr. He realised she was an in - 
vestment thal was unlikely to pay di 1 '*' 
dends and beat a hasty retreat. 

After a senior Verfassungsschutz oi' 

ficer, Hansjuuchim Tiedge, defected t° 
East Berlin two years ago the ColflB ci 
agency's activities were expected to fc 1 
affected. 1 

Its report for 1986 says this was not 
the case. Twentv-six GDR agents in the 
Federal Republic were identified, pud' 
ing the boot on the other foot! 

Friedrich Kuhn . 

(Ltibi-ilcLT Nucli f iirhtcn. 20 M«J 
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Soviet proposal on German reunification 
fires imaginations and illusions 


DIE# WELT 


A re reports of a Soviet proposal to 
consider German reunification bo- 
na fide? Or are they just speculation 
launched by a hundfui of Germans? 

etrhmvny.-ttiey have promptly trig- 

liereil «i public debate thal has out- 
stripped disarmament. 

They preoccupy the imagination not 
only in terms of a greater nr lesser 
tin cat; they also fuel the fires ol a Ger- 
man tendency to harboiii illusions. 

Germany is quick to see a possibility 
as a certainty. Mi Gorbachov is said to 
have a grand design. 

Preoccupation with the man sets 
aside sober appraisal of what is possible 
and increases the possibility of error. 
More and more people may be drifting 
further and further away from reality. 

Moscow knows that the Germans are 
easily excited or upset. Under the new 
man in the Kremlin it has also come to 
realise that merely stirring up anxiety is 
tint enough to gain political ground. 

Anxiety doesn’t last. It is deep-seated 
but fleeting — or at least tends to switch 
the object to which it attaches. It is un- 
reliable. 

Kremlin psychologists arc convinced 
that to gain German support they must 

offer the Gcrnums something construe- 
tivc, something likely to keep them pre- 
occupied with themselves. 

An evergreen in this respect is the 
Germans’ predisposition to concern 
themselves with the future of their 
country, divided since tlie end of World 
War II. 

The Soviet Union has made several 
attempts to rechannel in their own di- 
rection political currents in Europe and 
further afield, the first being between 
1952 and 1954. 

Stalin started the ball rolling. Khrush- 
chov had another go in 1 964. On both 
occasions power changed hands — in 
Moscow'. 

Yet Soviet strategists have only ever 
had one aim in view: to prevent, fore- 
• stall or break up the Atlantic alliance, 
which would not be viable without the 
Federal Republic of Germany as a 
member. 


The Stalin Note 

Speculation about u puSiiblc ulfc-r of 
"German reunification terms by Mr Gorb- 
uchnv calls to mind the so-called Stalin 
Note of March 1952. In a noie to the 
Western powers dated 1U March 1952 
the Soviet leader said Moscow might be 
prepared to consider German reunifica- 
tion on a basis of neutrality and limited 
rearmament. SLalin’s offer was viewed by 
Chancellor Adenauer and his Bonn gov- 
ernment nnd by the three Western Allies 
as u tactical muve designed to upset plans 
to incorporate the Federal Republic of 
Germany in the Western alliance. They 
turned it down. As important political 
documents and minutes have yet to be re- 
leased for publication by official ar- 
chives. politicians and historians still dis- 
agree on whether the rejection of Stalin’s 
offer was a genuine missed opportunity 
of reunifying Germany. 

(AllgL-nK'incZL'itung.Muinz. M May Ivx7j 



Encouraging German . introspection 
and eliminating the very foundation of 
an effective US political -and military 
presence in Europe is a lasting Soviet 
imperial aim. 

Tlie incut pm uiion ut the Federal lie- 
public of Germany (und Japan) in the 
pattern of US alliances is the most seri- 
ous political defeat the Soviet Union 
lias suffered since the war — followed in 
|y60 by the loss of China ns a Soviet ul- 

T he Jaruzelski security plan, help for 
debt-ridden countries and town- 
twinning were al! on the agenda at the 
German-Polish Forum in Kiel. 

It was the fifth round of discussions 
hy a forum whose bilks have come to be 
regarded as a yardstick of the state of 
German-Polish relations. 

Some controversial issues such ns the 
German Question and debt problems 
were raised, but some other unsolved 
domestic and foreign policy questions 
were set aside. 

The forum meets every other year, al- 
ternately in the Federal Republic and in 
Poland. This year its keynote topic was; 
“What can we jointly do for Europe?" 

It was attended hy roughly IftU politi- 
cians, academics, trade unionists, busi- 
nessmen, Church and media representa- 
tives. 

In Germany the forum is held under 
the auspices of the German Society for 
Foreign Policy by the head of its Bonn 
research unit, Professor Karl Kaiser. 

In Poland it is supervised for the In- 
stitute of International Affairs by Rys- 
zard Wojna of the Polish parliament. 

The main topic dealt with in the se- 
curity policy debate was the proposal by 
the Polish leader. General Jaruzelski, to 
set up a zone of "increased security" in 
Europe. 

It is envisaged as including the Euro- 
pean Community member-countries 
north of the Alps, excluding Britain and 
France, and the Warsaw Pact states, ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union and south- 
eastern Europe. 


(Carni'in: XVnlicr linnet > Kiilner Sniill*An*ci|ivrt 

ly. The successors of Stalin and Khrush- 
chov have consolidated their empire, 
holding it together by force and arming 
it to world power status in military 
terms. 

But i luu was us [iii us i he 'u cuogy 
went. Further economic or foreign poli- 
cy progress was not possible. The Rus- 
sians have failed to get rid of the Ameri- 
cans. which they find most unsatisfacto- 
ry. 


Thai is why every Soviet leader who 
sets himself the target of creatively safe- 
guarding his imperial power will make a 
fresh attempt to break the bounds of his 
military borders and drive the United 
States out of Eurasia. 

The incentive Moscow can offer Ja- 
pan — the Kurile islands — is less inter- 
esting than the option it can offer a di- 
vided Germany. 

Both the German domestic debate 
and the Euro-American debate show 
how the Russians can make military, 
political und psychological gains by dis- 
armament proposals involving partial 
US withdrawals from Europe. 

What is lacking is the grand design, 
the ofJer thal can't be refused. 

If Mr Gorbachov establishes a link oi 
any substance between military disen- 
gagement and political solutions for 
continental Europe — a link the Ameri- 
cans at present fail to establish — prog- 
ress. as Count Lambsdorff says with a 
post-Bismarckian gesture, might be 
made. 

It certainly would in Germany, and be 
it only as the result of misinformation. It 
alone could he enough to make the na- 
tional debate in Germany come to a 
head over the country's elected political 
representatives. 

Mr Gorbachov and his planners may 
he fascinated by the idea of n Pax Sovic- 
tica in Europe, militarily and politically 
ejecting the United Slates front Europe 
hy means of disengagement and settin 
up a German federation (not a reunited 
Germany) with an economic bias tow- 
ard the East. 

Beil this move would lead to the loss 
of Soviet chessmen on tlie international 
board. The nations of eastern central 
Europe and Germans cast of the Elbe 
would tend toward a “neutral." middle- 
i»[-ibe- tuiid position. 

Would the glue ol the Soviet empire 
be sufficient to keep them together? 
That is very hard to tell. 

Herbert Krciup 
(HU* Well. Jliitin, I 5 M.iv I **S 7 1 


Forum with Poles covers better 
relations, security, debts 


It is mainly aimed at reducing and 
withdrawing weapon systems suitable 
for a surprise attack. At the Kiel forum 
it was seen as an updated version of the 
1957 Rapacki Plan that deserved to be 
considered by the West. 

This summer, it was agreed, German 
and Polish experts ought to meet in 
Warsaw to sound out the Jaruzelski 
Plan’s prospects. 

The economic policy working group 
paid most attention to the Seelcr Plan, 
named after Hamburg Social Democrat 
Hans-Joachim Seeler, MEP. 

The Seeler Plan is a resolution adopt- 
ed by the European Parliament on 22 
January. It aims to show how both heav- 
ily-indebtwed countries and their credi- 
tors can avert financial ruin. 

It proposes writing off the smaller 
part of the debts and converting the 
larger part into an investment fund. 

Capital and interest will continue to 
be paid into this fund, which in the long 
term will enable debtors to meet their 
debts. 

The forum called on the European 
Community to take the plan up. It also 
advocated a joint declaration before the 
year's end establishing formal ties be- 
tween the European Community and 
the Council for Mutual Economic 
Cooperation (Comecon). 


This declaration is ready to be 
signed except for a clause dealing with 
Berlin. 

It is for the Soviet Union to decide 
when to' give the go-nhead by including 
Berlin. 

The forum finally came up with a 
numher of suggestions mi how io im- 
prove bilateral ties, such as the work of 
the joint commission on school text- 
books, further town-l winning arrange- 
ments. collaboration on publications, 
youth exchange and the reuniting of di- 
vided families. 

No headway was made on the propo- 
sal to set up a youth encounter centre in 
Kreisau — and none on the idea of sett- 
ing up a German-Polish youth exchange 
scheme along the lines of the Franco- 
Germanscheme. 

The forum’s recommendations are 
first referred to a joint steering com- 
mittee thal meets regularly between 
full sessions. The steering committee 
refers them to the appropriate political 
and economic bodies in the two coun- 
tries. 

The next session of the German-Pol- 
ish Forum is to be held in Poznan in spr- 
ing 1989. 

Sic fun Dietrich 

(Frankfurter AMgirmeinc Zoning 
fiir Deuischlan J. 12 May IVK?) 
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THE WORKFORCE 


State training schemes help 
those who miss out 



S late-sponsored schemes arc coming 
(o (he rescue of young people un- 
able to find apprenticeships or other 
training places. 

Schemes such as the Lower Saxony 
Training Programme (ANP) aim to help 
out where private industry has failed to 
provide enough jobs. 

Last year, 730,000 applicants tried 
for apprenticeships in Germany and 
44,000 were rejected. Many of those 
44,000 now attend government training 
courses. 

In Lower Saxony alone 6,700 last 
year applied for places in the state gov- 
ernment scheme, which began in 1983. 

Since then institutions such as adult 
education centres, private schools and 
trade unions have been receiving public 
money to train young people in over 50 
different jobs. 

Together with normal in-plant train- 
ees they attend the vocational school 
and take their exams at the correspond- 
ing chambers. 

The first ANP trainees finished their 
courses at the supplementary schools 
just over a year ago. 

“They did just ns well in the exams, 
which are coinparnble with those at 


.state-run schools, as the in-plant trai- 
nees.'' said the spokesman for the Union 
of Salaried Employees (DAG) schools. 
Mans Jurgen Hoffmann. 

And what about their chances of find- 
ing a job 7 The job prospects of pupils 
who have completed ANP courses, the 
Lower Snxony Ministry of Education 
and Science claims, arc good. 

Employment offices also confirmed 
that their job placement chances are just 
as high or low as the trainees who re- 
ceived in-plant training only. 

Roughly 1,250 of the 1,450 trainees 
who successfully completed the ANP 
programme in January 1986 had either 
found a job, began military service or 
started attending further training 
courses four months later. 

Hoffmann pointed out, many firms 
have simply stopped training young 
people, even though they urgently need 
manpower. 

This is where the government is ex- 
pected to fill the breach and, as it were, 
finance the know-how of future employ- 
ees in private industry. 

ANP pupils by no means fed like 
“second -class” trainees or “ outcasts " of 
the working world. 

After all, all the Lain ! of Lower Sax- 
ony is doing is to top up the short supply 
of apprenticeships. 

On the whole, the ANP pupils are not 
afraid of the future. Special courses also 
exist in Lower Saxony for the less quali- 


fied applicants. One 2 1 -year-old, for 
example, spoke with satisfaction about 
his ANP apprenticeship as a joiner: “I 
can devote more I'Ktemton to a single 
piece here," lie explained. 

“In a craft enterprise I would have to 
work much faster." 

I list etui of producing pieces in series, 
lie can lake the lime to file anil plane his 
items. Anil what are his plans after the 
ANP apprenticeship? Tin not sure. 
Maybe I'll study architecture.” 

Some school-leavers take advantage 
of I he ANP programme as a “stopover” 
before starting to study or as an alterna- 
tive to the period of practical training 
needed for their studies. 

Another 2 1 -year-old wants to study 
mechanical engineering after training as 
an engineering draughtsman. 

School-leavers try to acquire skills in 
the industrial and technical field before 
going to university. 

Klaus Galonska front the Hanover 
employment office recalls that there 
were over 100 applicants for a training 
place in tailoring last year. 

On the “free market”, however, there 
were only seven vacancies. The rest 
went to the supplementary schools. 

Practical training as a tailor (or dress- 
maker) is often the first step on the way 
to studying fashion and design. 

ANP pupils receive a monthly [min- 
ing allowance of DM395. 

Lower Saxony, which has invested 
roughly DM415m in the ANP training 
programme so far, has also agreed to 
pay the social insurance contributions 
of ANP trainees. 

There is still an appreciable nation- 
wide demand for government support 
when seeking a training place. A whole 
series of vocational training measures 
exists in all federal states, whether in the 
form of in-plant training nr the esta- 
blishment of govern men I -fir Mfuvd np- 
prcuticc ships or schools. 

These trainees are not included in the 
unemployment statistics. 

Young people [uking part in commer- 
cial training courses have particular 
problems finding a job. 

The current job placement i alios in 
Lower Saxony cannot disguise this (act. 

Hard-hit 


Young women are particularly bard 
hit, since they often move from the 
training to the further training stage. 

Even though they have been told 
about their poor job prospects by the em- 
ployment office many young women still 
opt for training as a commercial clerk. 

Although the chance of getting a job 
improves with every further training 
course a lot of young people want to 
work rather than keep on learning. 

This at any rate is the experience of 
careers advisers. 

Many women also choose traditional- 
ly female jobs in the ANP programme, 
for example office work and domestic 
scicnce. 

Yet the government training schemes 
provide a good opportunity to do away 
with the usual role patterns. 

One 21 -year-old, for example, is 
learning computer electronics at a DAG 
school, a branch generally considered 
to be a male domain. 

Anyone can apply for a place in the 
Lower Saxony training programme. 
Both the Ministry of Education and Sci- 
ence and the DAG are satisfied with the 
success of their initiative so far. 

However, the Lower Saxony govern- 
ment is very reserved when it comes to 
future predictions for the special pro- 
Continued on page 7 
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Demand 


growing 


for women 


executives 

S luvr demand is likely In increase ih* 
number uf wniiien in executive pos,. 
linns nver the next lew years, a ninnaj! 
nicnl conference in Wiesbaden lias foL 
lold. 

Managements in some firms arc gen- 
ing so uld lhai wholesale replacuneinj 
will soon Ik- iieeessary. Tla* need fa 
qualified managemem i.s great ami nun, 
and more qualified women are comic 
lb rough. 

Delegates from leading Cicrmaii com- 
panies spoke against inmuluiing a quo- 
ta system for women in m-iiuh jobs 
They fell this would only lead to in- 
creased efforts to get around the regul- 
ations. 

Artur Wollert. a member of the ru- 
naging board of Hertie. the retail chin, 
lold the second congress of mati^, 
i hai I he significance «»f female e/npl. 
ces was growing. In the I9ytfc. fn 
would be much more reliant on female 
labour. 

Personal manager. s were tending i- 1 
hire more women to reflect the incy 
in female graduates with the app>: 
ale economic degrees. 

They were taking action instead 
making eloquent speeches anil dccto 
at ions of intent. 

Grenier efforts were essential It' 
economical reasons. Qualified m.inatr 
meni .staff were in demand and evict 
sive management rce placements wirtU 
soon be needed to replace aging .staff. 

The demographic dcyeloimu ni. how- 
ever. reduces die pnii-jYiiiri uiiii\v*wci * 
lor the job. 

In Wollert’s opinion, the vaiyiro 
career concepts ol men ami whim 
must he taken into account in jtinioi m 
nagemenl progi.immcv 

“Women icgaiil then imlividii: 
development as the decisive lacloi (-■ 
Ihcii cat eel. Men, on the ollici !t.mi 
have a more pronounced Icclmp lor ih 
unofficial nctwoik ol com acts as 
channels of iiilornialton as well a.\ I- 
llllllll.il bellclil." said Wollcil. 

Dieter Jacliiling (Audi) called for i 
more critical appraisal ol sell iU*»a and 
assessment procedures, since they *»1uj 
one-sidedly choose men us the nr-: 
suitable candidates. 

Typical role putters and social 7* 
dice lend to induce mans girls in chi* 
job careers which have no future- 
More should he done, the pciw«nnt 
managers agreed, to uioiim* their intei - 
cst in industrial and Icchnicial training. 

IBM Germany, for example- pio'Md 
training grunts for remale sehooWw*’ 
ers in the field of natural and enp* 9 *' 
ing sciences. 

“Women with future-oriented 
sound job qualifications are ill ilcmanu- 
lluio Schnecvoigi (IBM) stressed. 

In order to strengthen the middle** 1 * 
nagemenl level, “where women arc p? 
orly represented," qualified female p 
applicants should lie give n a hettd 
chance. , 

Schnecvoigi supports the id ca li 

fixed quantitative targets lor female £& 
ploy meni. 

All these measures, however, catm 0 
help if a woman’s career is interrupt 
or terminated by family commitment 
A family-oriented personnel 
therefore, was described as the prion, 
task (luring the next few years. 

<Uk WJi. H»nn. It ,4 ‘ 1 


Shoe maker looks forward to 
putting soles on Soviet feet 


■ BUSINESS 

Russians open 
the door to 
joint ventures 

T he Soviet leader. Mr Gorbachov, has 
officially invited Western firms to set 
up joint ventures in the Soviet Union. 

Dresdner Bank has joined forces with 
the Moscow Stale Bank and ihe Soviet 
Foreign Trade Bank in appointing an 
aJvi.sory croup to help German firms 
get siarieiL 

Advice will deal with everything, 
from launching problems, day-to-day 
running problems, financing and profit 
repatriation. 

Arrangements similar to the ones 
reached with Dresdner Hank in I- rank- 
lun have been made by Soviet banks 
with banks in Finland, France and Italy. 

The German bank sees the agreement 
as an opportunity of reactivating trade 
lies between the Soviet Union and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Dresdner was the first West German 
bank to open a representative office in 
Moscow hack in 1973. 

Joint ventures are clearly an at tent pi 
by the Soviet authorities to produce at 
Ilium- what would otherwise have to be 
imported at great expense. 

Vsevolod S. Murakhovsky, deputy 
chairmun of the Soviet Council of Min- 
isters. had earlier announced that talks 
were already being held on plant pro- 
tection and agricultural machinery pro- 
duction. 

Till’ find enquiry bus already bi-i-n re- 
ceived. Erich Gcrlach. head of the Braas 
Group in Frankfurt, is delighted the 
group has been set up. 

l-lis firm is the largest manulaciurer 
of roofing materials in the Federal Re- 
public and he has hoped for over a de- 
cade to be able to build a roof tile works 
in the Soviet Union. 

Soviet experts ure said to have been 
keenly interested in Braas products for 
some time, the demand for roofing mate- 
rial in the Soviet Union being enormous. 

Braas already have a joint venture in 
Hungary. 

While Mr Gorbachov's joint venture 
plans are taking more definite shape the 
Soviet Union seems to be having diffi- 
culty w-ith small firms in the private sec- 
tor. which arc now legal. 

/nvw/ii reported in mid-May that on- 
ly 4.5110 people had registered as small- 
scale private entrepreneurs in Moscow' 
by May Day. 

The authorities had discouraged 
would-be private-sector businessmen, 
smothering them with red tape. 

Jn one case the authority had shown 
detective zeal in demanding information 
from a would-be private businessman 
on how he proposed to come by the sup- 
plies his firm would need. 

nr 

(I liimhurgcr Ahcndhl.ni. lsM;i\ 1*1X7) 


Continued from page 6 

grammes. In 1987 there will be 5.1)00 
fewer school-leavers in Lower Saxony 
than in 1986. 

At the moment the state is at least 
giving the grandchildren of the Wirts- 
t liiifisH'iiiulcr generation an immediate 
objective. 

One can only hope that these young 
people will not be disappointed by the 
realities of the job market in later years. 

Kurin Dzionum 

< I lannmcrscht- AlIccmi.'iRc. M Mu> Ivx7j 


S alamander, a leading West Germ an 
shoe manufacturer, plans building 
ami running shoe factories jointly with 
the Proletarian Victory combine in Lon- 
inurad and the Red Star combine in Vi- 
tebsk, Byelorussia. 

Chief executive Fran/.-Josef Dazert 
says: “If we are to he the largest shoe 
manufacturer in Europe we must have a 
presence in all European markets, espe- 
cially the largest.” - and that means, 
among others, the Soviet Lift ion. 

The new reform course of Moscow' 
leader Mr Gorbachov now makes this 
possible. 

Yet despite the wide range «>f experi- 
ence gained in dealings with East Bloc 
countries the plan to set up joint ven- 
tures in the Soviet Union is an entirely 
new move. 

-It won’t he easy." the Stuttgart firm's 
chiol executive says. 

A joint venture with combines orga- 
nised along planned economy lines is 
totally different front licensing manu- 
facture is in Hungary. Yugoslavia or 
East Germany to make shoes to Sala- 
mander specifications and with the Sal- 
amander brand-name. 

“The differences start with how con- 
cepts sire defined." Herr Duzcri says. 
Soviet balance sheets are a far cry fiom 
what Western accountants draw up. So- 
viet planners haven't a clue what West- 
ern firms mean by cash flow. 

Assistance 

The Soviet government naturally of- 
fers udvice and assistance in selling up 
joint ventures. So does Dresdner Bank 
of Frankfurt, one of the Federal Repub- 
lic's Big Three private hunks. 

But no-one yet knows how profits to 
which a German partner might he enti- 
tled are to ho converted from roubles 
into marks and repatriated. 

This being the case, how can joint 
ventures possibly hope to succeed? 

The Soviet leaders are clearly most 
interested in them, although aims and 
objectives seem to have changed within 
six months. 

When Mr Gorbachov realised early 
in 1986 that the ailing Soviet economy 
could no longer he pul back on its led 
solely by economic planning he em- 
barked on a course of economic reform. 

Glasiinst. or a more open society, whs 
joined as a slogan by perestroika, or res- 
tructuring. Mr Gorbachov used them ns 
though they could be equated with 
peace and progress. 

The proposed opportunity for West- 


German trade 
with East 
Bloc declines 

T rade with the East Bloc was down 
last year for the first time in years. 
Provisional estimates show import-ex- 
port trade to have declined to 
DM47. Ibn front DM54. 2bn in 1985. 

Exports were down DM2bn to 
DM25. 9bn and imports down DM5. 2bn 
to DM21.2hn, a slump in trade with the 
Soviet Union being mainly to blame. 

German imports from Russia plum- 
meted from DMI3.6bn to DM9.4bn, 
due for the most part to lower oil and 
gas prices. 

With foreign exchange earnings down. 
Moscow placed fewer orders in the Fed- 
eral Republic, so that German exports 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEtTUNG 

cm firms to join forces with Soviet in- 
dustrial combines initially had an ex- 
tremely onesided objective. 

Soviet industry, which was not parti- 
cularly advanced technologically, was to 
he modernised. New products that 
would then, it was hoped, be interna- 
tionally competitive could then he ex- 
ported locum foreign exchange. 

Few if any West German firms, it was 
soon clear, would he prepared to supply 
the Russians with know-how on this ba- 
sis. 

Soviet Deputy Premier Alexei Anto- 
nov, who visited the Federal Republic 
Iasi month, made it clear that Soviet 
leaders were ready to leant. 

"The idea of cooperation means com- 
bining the potential of both countries in 
the technical, scientific and production 
sectors,” he said in Stuttgart. He made 
little or no mention of manufacturing 
mainly lor export. 

The first deputy elt airmail of the So- 
viet Council of Ministers. Vsevolod Mu- 
mklmv.sky. was even more pointed oil 
his visit to Bonn in connection with ag- 
ricultural cooperation. 

Joint ventures as envisaged, lie said, 
were intended first and foremost to 
meet enormous demand in the Soviet 
domestic market. 

Exports were needed solely to cam 
It i reign exchange with winch to pay lor 
supplies (ruptured from flic West. 

This surprising change of mind was 
registered with keen interest and re- 
newed hope by German firms interested 
in joint ventures. 

West German firms have no intention 
of supplying know-how and setting up 
advanced production facilities in the 
Soviet Union for fine words alone. 

I ieinemnnn. an engineering firm in St 
Georgen in the Black Forest, has been 
quick to respond to the new Soviet ap- 
proach. 

Chief executive Reiner Lang has al- 
ready come to terms and signed a joint 
venture agreement with the Ordzhoni- 
kidze Mechanical Engineering Co. 

A joint payroll of 100 in the Federal 
Republic and '500 in the Soviet Union 
arc to manufacture lathe centres and 


were down from DM10.5bn to DM9.4bn. 
A confidential Finance Ministry report 
to the Bundestag finance committee fur- 
ther reveals that export credit guaran- 
tees have declined markedly as well : 
from DM 1 5K.3bn to DM 147.2bn world- 
wide. 

The East Bloc countries accounted 
for DM2.5bn of this decline, with the 
Soviet Union’s share down DM1.4bn to 
DMJ4.4bn. 

There is a general downturn in trade 
with petroleum-exporting countries. 
Libyan imports were halved last year to 
DM5. 5bn — and Libya has long been 
hot on Saudi Arabia's heels as a leading 
German export client. 

Bids to renegotiate sovereign debt ar- 
rangements with Poland for capital and 
interest due in 1986 failed “on account 
of heavy payment commitments and li- 
mited debt capacity." 

An agreement initialled in March 
1986 was not signed. 

|Dic Well. Bonn. 14 May IV87) 


transfer lines, one third to be exported, 
two thirds for the Soviet market. 

Less courageous colleagues eall 
Lang, 47, an incorrigible optimist, but 
he feels the risk is no less calculable 
than for other contracts. 

Details, he says, need to be clarified 
in practice, and not at the negotiating 
stage. 

Salamander’s Dnzert agrees: “Prob- 
lems will naturally arise, but we are not 
out to make maxi mum profits; we hope 
to improve economic ties on a long- 
term basis" 

Salamander has held talks in the So- 
viet Union lor years, first on licence 
agreements and now on joint ventures. 

Otto Wolff von Amerotigen. presi- 
dent of the Standing Conference of Ger- 
man Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry (DINT) and of the German in- 
dustrial committee on trade with the 
East, also stresses the long-term benef- 
its. 

Soviet orders are likely in decline in- 
itially. “That," the Dll-IT president says, 
-is only natural when such far-reaching 
changes are involved." 

Thai brings ns to a fuither risk joint 
ventures run. Herr Dazert may be con- 
vinced that joint ventures will for the 
most part have a free hand where man- 
power is concerned, rationalisation 
could encounter .stiff resistance in the 
corridors of Soviet power no matter 
how indispensable they might seem by 
Western standards. 


Difficulties 


Herr Dazert does not foresee redun- 
dancies. merely transfers from one de- 
partment to another. But these transfers 
could well come up against resistance 
not even trade unions would offer iri tile 
Federal Republic. 

Soviet trade unionists certainly don't 
yet seem to be entirely agreed with wltat 
Mr Gorbachov has described as a 
"I rails it ion front extensive to intensive 
growth.” 

At their hist congress in Moscow they 
were not wholehearted in their approval 
of Mr Gorbachov’s plans. Besides, So- 
viet practice still lugs well behind the 
theory expounded by Party leaders. 

Entire industries scheduled for res- 
tructuring along free-market lines have 
evidently yet to be given adequate pre- 
paration for the change. 

The chairman of the textile workers' 
union told the congress that central 
planning and procurement authorities 
hnd failed to ensure that supplies were 
available in sufficient quantity. 

In many works production had been 
brought to a standstill for lack of sup- 
plies. This is a problem generally asso- 
ciated with the shortcomings of centra- 
lised economic planning. 

There can be no doubt that progress 
toward closer economic cooperation 
with the Soviet Union will be painful 
and protracted. Western executives 
keen to do business will need to be very 
strong on flair and intuition. 

These are points on which Liebherr 
of Biberach or Hanomag of Hanover 
have no illusions. But they are sure the 
attempt will bit worthwhile — on both 
economic and political grounds. 

Klaus Dieter Oehler 

(SiuUfiAricrZcilung. 16 May l l .*«7) 
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■ BUSINESS 

Ashes to ashes: sales of 
cigars, cigarillos drop 



Rheinischer Merkur 

CUaMiWIi 

C igar and cigarillo sales in Germany 
were more than 900 million murks 
a year in ihc J950s. A general ion later, 
ill 1 9X5. sales hail dropped in /'■IHI mill j- 
i m marks. 

1 n 19 8ft the f i gurc had d ro pped 
again, by 3.3 per cent to 5 Sc » million 
marks. In quant icy terms the drop was 
from 1 .637 billion single cigars to 1.527 
billion. 

When the Uuiulcspost issued a stamp 
to com me morale the 9Uth birthday ol 
Ludwig Erhard. lather «.»l West Ger- 
many's post-war economic miracle, 
characteristically smoking a Havana ci- 
gar. anti-smokers rose in uproar. 

The Bundesposi ignored the outcry, 
hut that does not hide the fact that 
smoking is getting more and more un- 
popular. Increased awareness of health 
hazards are hilling the industry. 

L3ul ii is not just the health question 
that is giving niaiiul act un-rs concern. 
They have only themselves in blame lor 
many of their troubles. 

They have not done enough to dispel 
the grandfather image associated with 
cigar smoking. 

When the industry united a few years 
ago for public relations and advertising 
purposes, the agency they vised could 
not come up with anything better than a 
slogan proclaiming. “Peace and quiet 
with a good cigar." 

It was quite unsuitable for the young- 
er generation that lays great store on dy- 
namism. Cinema advertising is expen- 
sive and did not get at its potential tar- 
get group. 

Since then individual industry mem- 
bers have gone it alone in promoting 
their products and. they seem to have 
learned something at least from the 
past. 

Cigar ami cigarillo advertising is now 
directed more towards consumers anil 
not as in the past almost entirely tow- 
ards the trade. 

The industry has another weakness; 
its confused production range. There 
arc approximately 2.5(H) different 
makes of cigar and cigarillo, some pro- 
duced in very small quantities. 

This is not going to win consumer 


loyalty to one brand as is the case in the 
competing cigurcitc industry i Jim lias 
only 150 different makes. 

However, something is also being 
done aim ill this. The Dannemann cigar 
factory in Liihecke lias' reduced its 
range from 330 different types of cigar 
and cigarillo in 1 9X2 to 1 05 now. 

Dannemann is part of the Melina 
Group and is die .second largest fiiiiiiu- 
facturer in the Federal Republic. The 
largest is the Arnold Andre-Zigarrenla- 
brik in neighbouring Biin Ju. East West- 
phalia remains a major centre of Ger- 
man cigar production. 

The industry's history stretches hack 
into the past century, when tobacco im- 
porters from Bremen looked for a suit- 
able workers in the port's hinterland to 
roll cigars. 

They found them atm mg former linen 
weavers, who had shown that they had 
nimble lingers in the linen industry. 

Even today East Westphalia produ- 
cers employ people in tile traditional 
way; they work at home, lor instance in 
the skilled work of separating the tobac- 
co leaf outers. 

Villiger. R & C and Burger are also 
relatively large companies in the indus- 
try. followed by many small and some 
very small companies. 

Some arc so small that the firm owner 


T he men's fashion business is on the 
•mrwtvttgirin nitew-yenw-of mnrklng* 
lime. The business is freeing itself from 
"pin-stripe boredom," according to the 
trade's jargon. Men are becoming more 
casual. 

Fashion retailers are doing well. Last 
year turnover increased six per cent, 
significantly higher limn the three per 
cent for ihc rag trade's retail sector as a 
whole. 

Last year total sales of male clothes 
was DM 1 2.5hn. At the end of, the 1 9,7lls 
it was only DM9bn.. 

The average German male pays out 
DM you for new chillies every year, 
much more than ever before, says a 
trade survey. . 

Last year men went for knitwarc. This 
sector increased its turnover by 18 per 
cent. Suit sales dropped one per cent. 

Men showed they had good and indi- 
vidual laslc, according to a fashion 
show put on by the West German Men’s 
Fashions Institute in Hamburg. 


"has to hummer the 
nails into the crates 
himself," to quote 
Dannemann ma- 
naging dirccior 
ITans-Giinihcr Mildl. 

Dannemann is the 
only producer that 
gives precise turn- 
over figures. Last 
year sales totalled 
DM 5 N. 3 in, almost 
three per eent be- 
low the 19X5 fi- 
gure. an unavoid- 
able result tif re- 
ducing their range 
ol cigars and cigar- 
illos. Bill whal was 
infinitely more im- 
portant was t!mi 
the company could come out in die 
black for the first time in a decade. A 
consistent marketing policy, concen- 
trating on market requirements with 
high-value products, paid off. 

Changes have occurred in the cigar 
and cigarillo market. The most obvious 
feature is the trend to high-value pro- 
ducts. In 19X6 this policy brought about 
a reduction in turnover but it was inn so 
great as the drop in sales volume. 

There has been a move away from ci- 
gars to cigarillos. In 19X5 cigars ac- 
counted for 25 per cent of the total mar- 
ket. but last year they dropped hack to 
25 per cent and in the first quarter of 
i his year the cigar market fell again to 
24 percent of the total. 

Over the same period there was an in- 
crease in cigarillo sales from 74 per cent 
lo 7ft percent. 


Men go for the 
casual look 

Heavy materials and uniform-like suits 
are out. For the office men are now wear- 
ing combinations with stylish assessories. 

More and more suits or trousers and 
jacket made from light materials are be- 
ing worn with stripped shirts. ■ 

Elegantly designed neckties are also in 
fashion. Men who want lo be right up 
with the fashions wear a handkerchief in 
the breast pocket. Even cuff links and lie 
pins are back. 

And what about colours? “Fashion ob- 
jectivity" is called for in Ihc autumn 'win- 
ter season J 987/ J 9X8, according in the 
fashion-makers. Shades such as beige, 
brown and gray are favoured most. Loud, 
aggressive colours for suits are passe, but 
they are acceptable for accessories. 

(I IitnihurgiT AK'iiilhl.iil, 15 Miiv lvx7j 


Tax-based definitions regard all iu 
hacco products with a weight pcrartitl; 
greater than three grams as "cigars," & 
i fries lighter in weight than three gran, 
are cigarillos. The industry itselt. hn«- 
ever, does not take ihi.s narmw view. 

There have been shifts of interest in 
vaiiou.s sections ol the imhiMiv. IV* 
coronas, sold fot Hi. 5<t « *■ Ml pfentb, 
per cigar arc making a loss, n /irefi is run 
sin pi ising since thej have ihaWw signi- 
ficantly increased in price lor dcv*le»jn t. 
that quality has hillcit by the wnys'uk 

On the other hand high-priced . • 
with natural outeis have outlintH* 
do well. 

T he lop makes of eigai at p t ieev »•' 
two or three digits do not play a sigu* 
cant role in the business. I heir oitlyir 
llucncc is us status symbols. 

The trend to high-priced cigariNou- 
very nniieeblc. Hie market for I (Hip 
cent tobacco eigaiillos with naimal ou- 
ters. round and slim iu shape, piiivdai 
5d io 50 pfennigs each. Is- piwtac- 
( heap M'nel*- leal eigai illos are l»«ong 
out in I In.* maikei. 

The trends noted here will continue 
into the loicscc.ihlc Inline. iiuTmliiif 
the negative aspects ol the n.ule .im 
whole. 

In the first two months of this \Cj 
there was a drop jn quantity let ins uf (l‘ 
per cent and iu money tenns ol 5.3 p 
cent, hilt in March there was all iik um* 
in quantity ami value leitns ol live p 
cent, ll ivm.iiris lo Iu- seen if ih.it «.t- 
sign dial the hoiioni of |J„ uvevsh- 
had been passed. 

I he industry is putting Us li'ipcs »*n» 
new type of consumer, the young v.irw 
woman. Her iiiierest iu cigarillos io- 
dic increase. 

If that becomes an .icn-plcd il/n : 1 
w ill he good lot die imliisin. 

Hem: //i/i/t l'iiiink 

(Klii tin i in i Mi-ij.tn « iu» i iin*l 

J s M.»> l-'*' 
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Opel’s long history goes back beyond 
the car to the sewing machine 


The place of women in the development 
of the niolorciir is assured. Berta Ben/, 
drove from Mannheim lo Ludwiysburg 
in 1886 without her husband Curl, the 
car's inventor, knowing about it. T hen 
came the Opel brothers: Carl, Wilhelm, 
Heinrich, Fritz and Ludwig. Before they 
went ahead with plans lo produce cars 
in 1898. Ito . JlUk-lMd 3ft. jMr 
mother, Sophie Opel. She had headed 
the firm since the death of her husband, 
Adam. She s aid yes. 

O pel, now the German division of 
General Motors, lias been iu busi- 
ness in Riisselsheim. Frankfurt, fur 125 
years. 

But wasn't last year the centenary of 
the motor-car? Yes. But Adam Opel he- 
ean in |Sft2 with fast needles, not fast 
wheels. First came sewing machines, la- 
ter bicycles. 

T he first Opel car was made in 1X99. 
four years after the firm's rounder had 
died. 

Adam Opel set up in business on his 
own at 25. A master-locksmith's son. he 
had previously toured Europe as a I ra- 
velling journeyman. spending four years 
at the leading sewing machine factories 
in Paris. 

Back home in Riisselsheim lie failed 
to persuade his father that the sewing 
machine was the shape of things to 
come. So he started his own firm in an 



Needle in the industrial haystack . . . 
Adam Opel (1837-1895) who found- 
ed Opel in 1862. 

empty cow-byre that belonged to a 
friendly uncle. 

Opel had a buyer for his first nin- 
ehino. Inn when he crossed the Main by 
ferry to Fldrshciin with his second lie 
was stoned hy a mob of journeyman tai- 
lors who, in Luddite fashion, were wor- 
ried the sewing machine would put them 
out of work. 

Business boomed. Later that year he 
took on his firsi employee and inlvcr- 
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lised his products in a local newspaper, 
the (hvfi-Ciertiuei K rcishloii: 

“Adam Opel, the Riisselsheim me- 
chanic, recommends his own make of 
sewing machines of all kinds, based on 
the latest designs and sold at fixed, inex- 
pensive prices." 

In 1X68 he opened his first factory 
near Riisselsheim railway station. 

Jn J88G. when Carl Benz inaugurated 
the automobile era with his patented 
motor-car in Mannheim, Opel had a 
payroll of 3oo. 

The Riisselsheim works manufac- 
tured 18.000 sewing machines a year. 
Output totalled one million by 1911. 
when sewing machine manufacture was 
discontinued after fire gutted the works, 

A century ago a new spoil, cycling, 
delighted young people, including 
Adam Opcl's five sons, l ie saw his first 
velocipede in Paris and imported parts 
from England to make a penny-farthing. 

ITis first attempt U» ride it was a fai- 
lure. He never again set foul on a bon- 
eshaker. 

Cycle manufacture proved profitable. 
In 18X7 a choice of Opel bicycles and 
tricycles was available. 

By the mid- 1920s Opel were the lar- 
gest cycle manufacturers in the world, 
making 4,000 a day on the nioM up-to- 
date production lines. 

lit the 1 930s. when Opel ran short of 
space at the Riisselsheim works, the cy- 

i\e division was s»*Ul t*i NSW in Nvv.-V.ar- 

suliu. Opel had made 2.5m bikes. 

Fifty yeurs ago Opel whs the largest 
carmaker in Europe. This third part of 
the firm's history began just before the 
turn of the century with the Opel patent 
nmtor-car of 1899. 

It was sold ns the Lutzmann Opel, 
named after its designer, Friedrich 
Lulzniuiin. master-locksmith to the 
firaml-Duke of Suehscn-Anhalt. Its 
live-hp engine reached 2()kph, or a 
brisk 12mph! The first Opel Opel was 
presented in 19(12. It had a 12-lip two- 
cylinder engine, reached 45kph 
(28inph) and cost 6,00(1 marks. 

Production reached four figures — 
over 1 ,000 a yearl — in 1910. 

In !9U9:Opel launched a neat open 
two-seater that came to be known as the 
doctor's ear. It was a sturdy, inexpen- 
sive. four-cylinder model popular with 
country doctors. 

Mass production began in 1924 with 
a model nicknamed the Frog because it 
was available in any colour the custom- 
er wanted. \<i misquote Henry Ford, as 
long as it was green. 

It flrsl sold for 4,1)00 marks, but with- 


in two years the price was cut to 2,950 
marks. Opel also did well with larger, 
more powerful models. The first cight- 
cylinder Opel was unveiled in 1928. 

The family firm was badly hit by the 
Depression, having failed in particular 
to set up an efficient exports division. 
Opel was taken over hy General Mo- 
tors. 

The Americans paid $33in for 80 per 
cent of the share capita! in 1929 and 
bought the remainder from the family 
two years later. 

The 1930s were a period of fast and 
furious growth. By 1936 Opel was the 
largest carmaker in Europe, making 
120.1)00 cars and commercial vehicles a 
year. 

That year iJie first Opel Kadett. a par- 
ticularly inexpensive model with a self- 
supporting body, was unveiled. 

In I94H (he one millionth Opel rolled 


UannlH'inxr — . 

IHorge ID 


off the assembly lines, which were soon 
afterward converted for war use. 

The first post -war Opel was made in 
1947. OpePs contributions to the Gci- 
man “economic miracle" included the 
Rekord and the Kapitiin. 

By 19.54 the two iniMiniuh Ope? was 
made, and the trend was upward. In 
1962 the Kadett reappeared ami a new 
DM I bn works was built in Bochum. 

It was built at record speed. A mere 
25 months elapsed between the an- 
nouncement of construct ion plans and 
the first Opel running of I the Bochum 
assembly line. 

In 1 96ft a new works was built at Kai- 
sc i slant urn fin DMl2C>iu. \t made chas- 
sis, steering units, gearboxes, axles and 
plastic components. 

Opel now stands for models such as 
the Kapiliiii, the Rekord and the Omega. 
Well over 20 million Opel* have been 
niiinii fnclii red. 

Within Gen end Motors Opel is iu 
charge of new model design and con- 
struction throughout Europe. The new 
compact, the Corsa. was designed iu 
Riisselsheim and has, .since 19X2, been 
manufactured in Saragossa. Spain. 

Opel in Germany, the Spanish divi- 
sion and Vauxhall in England made 1.3 
million cars and oilier motor vehicles 
last year. 

Opel's share of the German market 
declined to I4.X per cent, but billions 
have been invested in new models* and 
production fncilities in recent years. 

The firm’s German payroll numbers 
over 56,000. They were paid a 
DM1,200 jubilee bonus. After years of 
heavy losses profits look to be a distinct 
possibility in this, the firm’s 125th an- 
niversary year. 

Dieter Kefter 

■ (Mnnnhcimcr Morgen, Ifi May J*>K7j 





Race you to the lights, old chap ... the 1914 12-lltre, four- piston grand prlx 
Opel with tho 1986, throe-litre, six-cylinder Opel Omega 3000. (Photos: Opel) 
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Optimism takes a back seat as festival 
turns towards the darker side 


w 1 . , 

r !ii S 


1 Mannhi-imcr _ , 

MorceH 


T he Ohcrh Jiii.se n S hurl-film Festival. 

pros on red annually for the past 3.1 
years, lias constant Jy reflected the .spirit 
of the limes, I lie Zeitgeist. 

Judging hy ill*.* films selected lor (Jits 
year's event there has been a retreat in- 
wards. There is resignation instead of 
optimism and a belief in progress. 

Many of the film images were fugi- 
tive, superfluous, quickly forgotten. 
They accent in the main the darker side 
of human existence. 

Bulgarian Nikolai Vo lev’s ffnus AY. ,y 
is set in n home for mental I v-lininli- 
enpped children and adolescents. A 
teacher, who is always bawling at his 
charges, drills the children lor a spurt- 
ing event lor International Children’s 
Day. 

An LP churns out a sung with the 
linos ‘happy enjoyment of file in our 
glorious country.” This is a macabre 
comment to make on the loveless sur- 
roundings in which these helpless young 
people find themselves. 

The transfer of an l «S-y ear-old to a 
home for menially-ill adults is like a vi- 
sion of hell painted liy Hieronymus 
Bosch. 

What the film displays can certainly 
not only be seen in Buignrin. but there 
arc not many in communist Bulgaria 
'vhu have had the courage to show it. 

T wenty-five years ago a group of 
film-makers signed the “Oberhuus- 
cn Manifesto,” which declared (hat the 
conventional film was dead. 

The economic earth had been cut un- 
der its feel. The Manifesto rejected whnt 
was regarded as “the attitude of mind” 
of the old film. But in its passing “the 
new film has a chance of coining to life.” 

There were 26 who put their names 
to changing the German film. They 
swore to change the cinematic land- 
scape, “to create a new German film.” 
What have they achieved? 

In 1982 they were all present when 
the then Interior Minister, Gerhart 
Baum, presented them with a Golden 
Fiimbaiuf for their many years of pro- 
moting successfully the German film in- 
dustry. Now only eight were present on 
the stage of Berlin's Zoo-Palast cinema. 

Too few of the former 26 directors, 
producers, cameramen and actors 
(there were no woman film directors 
among the original signatories) have 
been able to make a name for them- 
selves. 

Two of them, Raimond Ruehl and 
Franz-Josef Spieker have died. From 
most of the others little or nothing has 
been heard. 

The “Oberhausen Group” was not a 
well-defined group. Jf you met one of 
them at the Oberhausen Short-film Fes- 
tival (that takes place in February) he 
would probably be excited about the 
restlessness of the times and would 
agree that an annou cement should be 
made to the public. 

The Manifesto was an expression of 
the times, a sign of the changes that 
were in the offing in the West German 
film scene. These changes were brought.. 


DircL’ior Volev col- 
lected most prizes, 
including one of 
the six main prizes 
offered by the jury 
Irom the Arts Min- 
istry in Ncirili 
Rhino- Westphalia 
and the Evangelical 
Church. The film 
critics association 
jury awarded its 
prize it* Hans No. ,y 
and 1 lie Polish film 
Lins minus fins by 
Natalia Korvncka, 
who was also 
awarded a main 
prize and an hon- 
ourable mention. 
This film, without 


ourable mention. 

This film, without 
dialogue, deals with 
a young married Wa The 

couple. When the tonio * Life with A 
man comes hack from the night-shift in 
a steel mill his wife has to go off to work 
in a textiles factory. They only meet 
each other in the bathroom in the morn- 
ing and in the kitchen in die evening. 

This is a moving insight into aliena- 
tion in modern industrial society. 

Two other films from the six Polish 
productions shown in Oberhausen were 
given prizes. The most impressive pro- 
ductions shown at the Festival came in 
the main from East Europe. 

The Russians sent nine films ro Ober- 
hausen and the international jury gave a 
lot of attention to all of them, for they 



Waiting for The Unhappy Ending In Tina dl Fellclan- 
tonio’s Life with AIDS. (!%*•: ManrrafViii/jvin-,) 

11 the night-shift in represented inn only quantity Inn also 
is to go olT to work quality. 

. They only meet One or the films Irontlliese. Die Rei.se 
1 room in the morn- nach Zo/un. won additional honours, 
in the evening. This first film was made as long ago as 

nsight into alienn- I9M1 by the Georgian director Nana 
trial society. Dzhordzhndze. 

rum the six Polish Oil two previous occasions she had 
l Oberhausen were been invited in bring her film to Ohcr- 

>st impressive pro- hausen, but in the past the Soviet au- 

te Festival came in thorilies did not think the subject of the 
uro P e - film was suitable for projecting an image 

nine films ro Oher- of ihc realities of Siivict life, 
national jury gave a It deals with two vagabonds ufio 
I of them, lor they make a living selling pornographic post- 


Then there were nine . . . where 
have the reformers gone? 


about not so much by the Manifesto but 
by the influence of the film situation 
generally. 

The old generation of scriptwriters 
and directors had outlived their useful- 
ness in the industry. This was shown by 
their choice of themes and the film 
forms they used. They retired. 

It had not always been possible to 
overcome the vacuum, that originated 
from dictatorship, persecution and war. 
The younger generation stepped in, im- 
patient with the old routine, tired of hy- 
pocritical films that gave no idea of the 
limes in which they lived. 

They wanted a new freedom, freedom 
from the traditional ways in which the 
industry was run, freedom from com- 
mercial influences, freedom from hav- 
ing to be subordinate to interest groups. 
It sound as if it promised much. 

This was long before signs were made 
that a change in the political power 
structure in this country was about to 
take place. 

The film has in the past proved to be 
a sensitive seismograph of changes in 
state structure well before these 
changes came about. This could be ob- 
served well enough in the New Wave in 
France, the Thaw in Poland arid the 
Prague Spring in Czechoslovakia. 

It was some time after 1962 before 
the young Film-makers could introduce 
their first work, debute works from. 
Kluge and Reitz, Senfl and Kristi, Her- 


zog and Schlondorff, Peter and Ulrich 
Schnmnni (not all of them were part of 
Ihe original Oberhausen group). 

It was not to long, however, before 
the first of them was complclely forgot- 
ten. 

Twenty-five years later it is hard to 
place a common idea to the individual 
names of those who originally signed 
the Oberhausen Munifcstn. 

Nothing has been heard of many after 
they signed the Manifesto. Others de- 
serted the path they proclaimed as soon 
as the path was made know, be it be- 
cause they could not produce anything, - 
be it because of the longing to make a 
lot of money. 

There are in fact only a few names 
that have survived the quarter century 
since the Manifesto appeared. The most 
important is, certainly, Alexander Kluge 
who has found his way from his early 
critical short and feature length films to 
the satirical, airy-fairy collages of today. 

Edgar Reitz must also be mentioned; 
Haro Senft as well, who has given most 
of his attention to children's films. 

Hans Rolf Strobel and Heinz Ti- 
chawsky have in the meantime given 
more and more of their time to making 
television documentaries. 

Wolfgang Urchs has unfortunately 
ceased making films. Herhert Vesely 
has gone in more and more for extrava- 
gant spectacular productions. 

Hans-Jiirgen Pohland, who has had 


cards in railway trait is .There were 
contributions from the USA. One J m 
iiig with a very eoiiiempornry orchid 
Life with All IS. by Tina I>i I-d icia ^ 
tin* which won a major prize. 

The film deals with the last days of, 
2 2 -yen 1 -old AIDS victim. He 
companion who stands h v hint to ih‘ 
end. a member of the group set uni! 
San I ranciseo to help AIDS suffer^ 

There was little ol politics a l ,hj 
year’s festival. Only once was there J 
irnee of the kind ol political aini in . 
pherc of previous years, when the au- 
dit ori 11 in or the Stndilinllc was fi|| c j^ 
people, mainly women, assneiaiahviti 
the peace movement. 

They hail come to see the juemica 
«*r Re K . 11 en\ film J’lixiu i,j„„ ouV 
ge/i I'm non und finer Tn mbado/v. 

Fasin Jansen, win. played the tfil, 
role, was present in Oberhausen anj 
was in the end giun a very warm wel- 
come. She has a powerful' blues mice 
and is inexhaustibly on the go. 

She has snug 011 Easter ma relic* anj 
at the gales ol military missile bases. 

W ith wit and visual conviction ‘ 
film conveys ail idea ol her life an. 
personality. 

In past years tile testivA \ws been 
given a political accent by the paroci- . 
pat ion ot the East Germans. Aw»^- 
the Hast German guests 1 his veai-r 
Horst Pehiicri. deputy Arts Minisu... 
East Berlin, responsible lor lilm.sid 
the cinema. 

The East Germans won three avvari 1 
in the special programme of films fa 
children. 

The West German Short-film FcsiiV 
al has for ages been pul on under ifi< 
motto "The way to out neighbours' 
and that is true as regards our East 

German neighbours. 

I If in: AV/vim 

(Mjimluiim-i Mihjh-h, I X M;iy l Mil 

his eye on porno films, is completely out 
ol film-milking. Finally IViei Selin mum 
Inis returned 10 the position Irom which 
the signatories of the l )bei hausen Mani- 
festo came, the production ol conven- 
tional films, highlighting the lives til 
gremmen. 

Obviously nm ;|J | o| those who signet 
the Manifesto hud the same linn, intel- 
lectual imd aesthetic ideas. 

Many wanted to he lellow liavelleis, 
others made adjustments and have usci I 
to the full the ideas they had. 

Some of their later colleagues h' 


DER TAGESSPIEGEL 


gone off in every directum, keeping uf 
with the mood of tile times. 

The drive of the I Wills lost its impe- 
tus. Sonic went abroad, probably be- 
cause they felt there was no chance d 
doing what that wanted to do at home 
Others gave more anil more of thei 
time to television and made conipw 
mises in so doing. 

Many of the younger generation 0 
film-makers did not look for any kind* 1 
confrontation with the problems of ih 
times, but became non-coininital. a* 11 
were successful in this way. 

It would he unfair to criticise all ih 3 
has been done in the past quarter ecniu 
ry when these film people decided tort 
new the German him. 

They presumed that the "old film 
was dead, and they put their faith in tb 
new. as they confidently proclaimed i 
1962. Many of them have taken up nc 
Continued on page 11 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Silent witnesses to a page 
from the Jewish past 




A collector rummaging through city 
markets and junk shops might find J 
items front middle-class Berlin living- l 
rooms ot the 1 Minis or Irom Krcuzherg | 
Turkish homes of the lMXOs. Hut noth- 
ing will be found about one important 
group of Berliners: Jews. 

There used to be many Jewish orga- 
nisations in the city; many Jewish socie- 

tir* r und restaur- 

ants. 

There were thousands of small Jewish 
businesses. The German Jewish Com- 
munity in Berlin was the largest in the 
country and the fifth largest in the 
world. There was a lot going on at all le- 
vels of life. 

The outward forms of this varied life 
have been very comprehensively docu- 
mented. There must have been much 
dealing with private life: diaries, private 
photos, souvenirs, postcards and much 
more. But nothing is to he found. 

One keen collector, who for years has 
thinned out photo albums for photo- 
graphs of the city, said that he had 
found nothing that could have originat- 
ed from a Jewish family. His collection 
includes about a thousand albums of 
this sort. 

Should it not be possible to find items 
that come from German Jewish homes 
and kitchens? Rag markets and junk 
shops have been the depositaries of 
what generation after generation either 
throws away or leaves behind. 

All iliiii is ten of Die households ol 
' what was at the time 11 community of 
i6U,l)00 remains locked up in cup- 
boards that are rarely opened, in mu- 
seums, exhibitions or archives, in esta- 
blishments that are reserved for items of 
historical value. 

The idea behind the planned Kreuz- 
herg Museum for City Development 
and Social History is that it should col- 
lect objects that throw light on typical, 
daily life. But this goes in the teeth of 
reality. 

The most private objects from Jewish 
Berlin life have become precious. The 
most ordinary items, such as postcards, 
that could be bought for a few pennies 
at junk shops and rag markets, can now 
only be seen, if at all, in museums' glass 
1 ‘cases. Because they are so rare they 
have become expensive. 

It is hard to find the dividing tine be- 
tween the Jewish and the non-Jewish. 
Without some knowledge of the range of 
Jewish life and the forms of Jewish assimi- 
lation it is hard to say what objects come 
from the homes of Berlin Jews. 

Continued from page 1 0 

positions in the film industry. Much 
has been done that in the course of 
time has been significant, but a lot that 
is best forgotten. 

The Oberhausen Manifesto was not 
a solution of all things. It was just one 
sign of the times, underlining that there 
had been a generation change in the in- 
dustry together with a change of the 
language and aesthetics applied in 
filin-making. 

But every new tide ebbs and flows 
again, as Jerzy Bossack once said (if l 
recall correctly in Oberhausen). 

The question now is: where is the 
manifesto for the 1980s? 

I biker Baer 

(Der I agcsspicgvl, Berlin. In May IVK7j 










That which was regarded as typically 
Jewish seems to be only common among 
the capital's Eastern Jews who were not 
particularly welcome. 

Up until the end of June the Berlin 
Museum is putting on what is a mild 
sensation, a special exhibition in the 
Jewish department entitled "Jewish 
Postcards — pictures, ideas and memo- 
ries of a time past.” 

They are postcards of copies ol art 
pictures and paintings, the originals of 
which arc mainly lost. 

It includes particularly the classical 
motives of Jewish genre painting, which 
concentrates on everyday religious cus- 
toms. 

The cards are purl of the “Gcrhardl 
Collection" that includes more than 4(H) 
picture postcards. 

They were produced in Eastern Eu- 
rope, where religious customs and tradi- 
tions lasted the longest. Gcrhardl 
brought them from there to Europe. 

He was not Jewish but a Protestant 
professor of zoology. If he were a Jew- 
ish professor we would not be so aston- 
ished by them. 

The Jews have disappeared from Ber- 
lin. If you looked in the telephone book 
for Jewish surnames you would find 
few. The disappearance of the people 
was accompanied by a ghostly disap- 
pearance of objects from their daily 
lives. 

U is just as liurd to euinpiclurml vliis 
total disappearance of objects from 
Jewish life, even to picture postcards in 
junk shops, as it is to understand the lo- 
ud destruction of European Jewry all 
over, or to com prehand the highly orga- 
nised murder of millions ol Jews. 

It indicates how efficient the Nazi ex- 
termination machine was, how totally 
ihe Jews were plundered and how ob- 
sessed the Nazis were with obliterating 
the memory of the Jews. 

German Jewry was gradually robbed 
of everything it had. 

An atonement sum of one and a quar- 
ter billion marks was levied on German 
Jewry for the murder of German diplo- 
mats in Paris. Then came an edict con- 
fiscating all Jews* valuables such as pre- 
cious metals and stones, pearls, works 
of art, radios, electrical appliances, ty- 
pewriters, bicycles and other consumer 
durables. Houses of Jews who had gone 
were seized, sealed off and looted. 

The property of the Jewish Commun- 
ity and its institutions was illegally se- 
questered. Archives, libraries and 
works of art were confiscated, 338,000 
books from twelve Jewish libraries 
alone. 

Non-Jewish libraries had to hand 
over what they had dealing with Juda- 
ism, Hebraicism and documents dealing 
with Jews. 

Many of the documents were not des- 
troyed but carefully stored away. 

The Nazis established a “Museum for 
Anti-Semitism,” founded an “Anti-Sem- 
1 itie Research Institution" in Frankfurt 
and an “Institute for Research into the 
i Jewish Question" in Munich. They sys- 
[ tematised research into Jews and they 
did their duty well. 

: A conference in London in 1943 

about the views of the Nazi regime on 
Jewish cultural assets was unable to say 
i much about the work of these organis- 
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Dinner on the Sabbath, from ‘Jewish postcards - pictures, Ideas and memo- 
ries of S time past 1 . (Phulu: Pcli-r Mnwr. Iiulhi ha AHitt#. JmlMir le.\it\ I Isuonbcrg Vctlug) 


aliens. All the conference could com- 
ment was that the Nazis "were currently 
some of the few who were concerned 
with Jewish research . . ." 

Whether the SS high command had 
already set out on “the Final Solution'' 
when they began their “research" or not, 
they saw in this “academic approach" a 
justification for their anti-Semitism. 

The careful way the Nazis handled 
Jewish cultural possessions for their 
own purposes is why so much hns been 
preserved. The Nazis made micro- films 
of “the lota! archives of the Jews in Ger- 
many" so paving the way for their sur- 
vival. 

Traces of this use of violence can be 
seen once more in the items of daily life 
and Jewish culture of those Jews who 
lived in Berlin up to 1945 that have 
again turned up. 

Tin: wuy ihcsv twins rviurnud is mil 
always the stone path taken by people, 
but just as bizarre. 

Traces of their past cannot he found. 
Many of these items were removed and 


, 1 VllTOn-. »e» (llTtOllM , 

taken by their owners with them us they 
got (hi 1 and sought sanctuary, perhaps 
in the USA or Israel. 

So they look what they could and left 
behind family photographs, and from 
these photographs, which is all that 
many synagogues have, the tales can he 
seen. 

Every item has a tale behind it. There 
are tales of expulsion, flight, persecu- 
tion and then in some cases tales of the 
return. 

A new style had to be developed for 
the exhibition of Jewish exhibits. It was 
a question of dealing with trivial items, 
similar ui ihe idea of the “Musce Senti- 
mental" (de Prusse,” that deals with 
items of daily life that have become sa- 
cred as it were, sacred because of the 
greatness of their owners — the shirt in 
which Frederick the Great died or Rim- 
baud’s suitcase. 

What is so striking about the exhibi- 
tion of Jewish postcards is the levelling 
effect it has on the sublime and the low- 
ly, on cultural possessions and items of 
everyday life. It is the fate of a whole 
people that nothing of human greatness 
has been left to us. 

The fate of a people an individuals 
suffered a “levelling death," Ihe one as a 
result of natural processes, Ihe other as 
a result of violent death at the hands of 
other human beings. 

It is impossible to apply traditional 
cultural criticism to these objects, wit- 
nesses of Jewish life and death, when 


consideration is given to the conditions 
under which they were preserved. 

Dividing these items into “types " such 
as historical sources, or of cultural and 
artistic value diminish in importance 
when it is considered they all have one 
tiling in common, they survived the hol- 
ocaust. 

This puts the value of u birthday card 
in an aunt on the same level as an artis- 
tic hiininikah or a painting by Max Lieb- 
ermann. A postcard in this instance is 
not just a postcard. 

It is something rescue*! just as the 
survivors were rescued. 

The exhibition is unique nut only in 
the insignificance ol these vestiges ot 
Jewish life hut in the special way items 
were selected. "Ihe selection ilsell has 
become unique. 

Is it usual for the i»wner ot a special 
postcard to prelcr taking 11 with him or 
iter when the owner has 10 I’lee? 

The citizens of Pompeii were found in 
crouched positions. 11 s il they were 
sleeping, blit the Jews tinder threat were 
concerned with their collection of post- 
curds. 

The citizens of Pompeii did not just 
go oil with daily lile as the lava adv- 
anced towards them. I’heydid not .sleep 
when the flood from Mount Vesuvius 
engulfed them, but tried to save ami 
protect themselves. 

Wc know too little directly about or- 
dinary Jewish life in Berlin, in Germany, 
before 1933. It is impossible to find out 
much from those who survived or dis- 
cover much from the rare objects avail- 
able today of daily life then. 

The tracks of the living can only be 
traced via the murdered. They are only 
available by unheard of efforts and the 
use of fantasy. 

From this exhibition one acquires a 
little knowledge of the small things of 
German-Jcwish or Jewish-German 
(which ever you prefer) daily life 
through the curiosity of the “Second 
Generation,” the children and children's 
children of Ihe persecuted Jews. One 
acquires some inkling of the miracle and 
oddness of hiding-places, of being for- 
gotten and re-surfacing. These items tell 
a tale of being saved, that gives them a 
certain aura all their own. 

The lava that flowed over Pompeii 
and soldified preserved items of daily 
life in Ihe Roman Empire for posterity. 
The holocaust reduced the Jewish 
world, Jewish daily life to dust and 
ashes. Nothing graphic was left behind. 

A postcard in the glass case in this ex- 
hibition speaks “in silent words” of the 
Jewish world that perished. 

Syh'ia Zacltanas 

(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zeilung 
fur Deutschland. 7 May IV87) 
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COMPUTERS 


Firms call for practical instruction to 
be part of general education 

C i >mp i Hi- r freaks are not in demand Only a lew respondents 

for commerce. The need instead is . leaching to involve algorithmic 


Braille editing 
system to 
help the blind 


for young people entering business 
careers id have a solid grounding in 
computers so thai they can use iliein 
properly. 

This is one of the conclusions of a 
survey of In I linns which handle dam 
u-iih computers. The poll was conduct- 
ed by i he fnsiiluic for the German 
Economy (IWj. The sampling was ran- 
dom. but the institute nevertheless con- 
siders that (lie opinions thrown up are 
representative. 

All respondents recognised the im- 
portance id cnin pmer- science training, 
especially in vocational schools. But 
there was also a wide hotly ol opinion 
that i mining should he widened to non- 
vocniional schools: thai all schools with 
the exception of primary schools and 
special schools for s low-learners should 


Big industrial 
research 
centre planned 

P lans have been revealed fur a new 
science park and research area in 
the Danube city of Ulm. in Badeti- 
Wurucmbcrg. , . 

Six big companies have conic to 
agreement with the Lurnl government of 
Premier Lotlm Split It Land is being 
given by the state, industry is paying for 
60 per cent of the costs and the Land 
government the rest. 

it is hoped that 7t> per cent of the 
running costs will be covered by re- 
search contracts from industry. It is an- 
ticipated that by I9R0 there will be 4tl 
researchers on the payroll. 

The firms involved are Hewlett-Pack- 
ard, IBM, Mannesinann-Kicnzlc, Nix- 
ilcirf Computer, Siemens and Daimler- 
Benz. 

Daimler-Benz is to set up a large re- 
search centre initially on 40 hectares of 
land acquired from the state. There is to 
be a science park specially geared to the 
needs of smaller and middle-sized firms 
where they will be able to work closely 
with researchers. Work groups are be- 
ing established in order to work out the 
details. 

A fncuity of engineering science is 
planned and there are to be special 

Continued from page 1 3 

gen carriers in concentrated form. If the 
patient has donated blood at fortnightly 
intervals beforehand, blood deep-froz- 
en and saved for the operation, he can 
be given a combination of lost blood 
and plasma that is, to all intents and 
purposes, fresh blood — and his own. 

At Tubingen University Hospital 
J ,200 amotransfusions have been carri- 
ed out since 1983. In 400 cases blood 
lost during surgery has been combined 
with the patient’s own plasma. 

Autotransfusion, the Tubingen spe- 
cialists say. is almost always possible — 
except in operations in infectious areas 
and on malignant tumours. 

Professor Schorer is convinced the 
technique will soon, after a trial period, 


Handelsblatt 

WtRISCM APTS’ UN D. H NANZ2E ITIING 


also have computer-science classes. 'Hie 
respondents thought that computer-sci- 
ence should he part of a general education. 

RciiihoM Weiss, who assessed the 
survey, estimates tlut only between 5 
and lit per cent of school pupils have 
had anything at all to do with a compu- 
ter by the time they finish school. This 
showed the need for schools to play a 
bigger role. 

Poll respondents said the first role of 
the computer in schools should be as a 
teaching medium with the accent on the 
practical. Pupils should use the compu- 
ter to solve a variety of problems in 
practical ways. 

areas of resaerch into high-frequency 
technologies, medical technology, ener- 
gy technology and computer sciences. 
There is to be work on artificial intellig- 
ence where it is hoped to form a basis 
for the next generation of computers 
plus software. 

Here, developments in computers 
and human speech fu net ions are to be 
give some priority. 

Ulm litis been developing a reputation 
as a science centre and many firms both 

large tuul small try to plaoe at least part 
of there operations there. Ulm has a 
weak infrastructure, but it is hoped that 
the new project will help the entire region 
of East Wiiritembcrgand Upper Swabia. 

Hein; L. Steuber 

iSluilpariiT Nachriclilcn, •> Miiy I VH7 » 


Only a few respondents wanted 
leaching to involve algorithmic applic- 
ations and the primary examination of 
appropriate principles to solve prob- 
lems. The general view was that the the- 
oretical approach was suitable only for 
senioi Gymnasium pupils. 

Computers could be used in diverse 
lields: these should include for example 
mat hematics, chemist rv. physics and 
economics. Independent computer- sci- 
ence departments should only be esta- 
blished at senior Gymnasium levels. 

Poll respondents thought that the 
curriculum should get to grips with 
items such as familiarity with the key- 
board, working with tailor-made pro- 
grammes and in typical situations such 
us commercial transactions. 

These courses should not include de- 
signing programmes for specific tasks or 
computer languages. These should he 
studied later in specialised courses. 

Respondents put the major emphasis 
on achieving familiarity with the com- 
puter. Then efforts should be made to 
come to terms with economic, cultural, 
social and ethical aspects. 

The general feeling of respondents 
was that computers arc a positive rath- 
er than negative influence in class- 
rooms. On this point, expectations 
were high that it would help pupils to 
develop powers of logical thinking. 
Other positive aspects quoted were the 
development of creativity and indc- 
pendence-and the capacity to leurn to 
be successful. 

Few of the respondents were of the 
opinion that computers were a (nice 
likely to render redundant the need for 
mental calculating or writing correctly. 

(UiiiKk'KItliiil. [JiissdilmT, K Mm I >)X7j 


'here are hopes that a pj CCtf 
equipment ealled the Hrailk- Ituil 
lor u ill open new avenues nf Mu i 


Editor "ill open new avenues 
and carve is lor blind people. 

I he : M , l’ ai developed at thcc»- 
p tiler-science depart mem of Karls*! 
University, has a heady been 
ill rough iis paees in schools and r 
firms. 

Beginning from this winter wntoi 
blind students will mm- it .\i li'w (llll 
ies will be limited to eomputer scic:. 
and certain engineering disciplines 1 
is expected eventually to lu- broaden.: 

Both blind ami sighted people e 
communicate through the cditoi.wlie 
is an adapted personal computer i 
which text and graphics arc dcciiir 
eally stored. I lie teacher can enter r.- 
using a normal keyboard and read., 
in the normal way on a sc i ceil. 

The blind person is able to enter, 
change text In using a braiffc kcybnsu 
and read both test and guylnv wurW 
on a vibrating tactile scieen wine A is ft*, 
with the hand. 

Part ol the system can be il'-.A 
amt transported — taken to IccUiid^ 
example, where the blind siinkim: 
record what lie or she wants on all'f, 
disc. Eventually the system .should i 
applicable to many fields of simlri 
the blind and partly blind 

Over the next fixe ujii.n. up t»' 
blind students a ycai ate ex peeled i 
use the existing hard- and soltwariMK 
in doing so. also help impiow them. 

One aim is to Inter combine /A'w ■♦/!* 
icuTs tjvulv capabilities with ao«Hi. 
lea lutes and thus meiease llie suphiMr 
cation. Results o| the experiment willfc 
collated and housed in a liluaiv. 

Unlit HiImI i".' 

I Hi, /mi. 1 1. niil.il i . >. M.u i v 


W hat does "floppy" mean? asked 
one of the questions pul the Insti- 
tute for the German Economy (1W) in a 
questionnaire to 8644 people between 
the ages of 10 and 24. 

"Floppy?" That had something to do 
with “flop". Being a flop. Hence, floppy 
was a reference to a bad programmer. 
This, in 3ny case, is how 3.1 per cent of 
the respondents saw it. 

Another 22.6 per cent suw it as some- 
thing to do with a digital control system 
switch (on and off with a flip-flop ac- 
tion). 

But most got it right: 74.3 per cent 
knew that floppy is the jargon term re- 
ferring to the magnetic disc used in data 
processing. 


become standard practice at all clinics 
and main hospitals. He says the cost 
should be slightly lower than that of 
conventional blood transfusions, but 
wider use of the new technique is ham- 
pered by a shortage of staff and refriger- 
ated storage facilities. 

The Tubingen anaesthetists hope their 
initial successes will qualify them at least 
for Land grants to continue with their re- 
search work. Anaesthetist Meno von 
Finck says reuse of the patient's own 
blood during surgery is a longstanding 
technique. 

But unless the blood is cleansed to con- 
centrate the red corpuscles it can be fatal 
because blood tends to coagulate the mo- 
ment it comes into contact with air, 

(StutlgarterZelnuig, 14 May 1987) 


Students show they have taken 
the byte between their teeth 


The other questions also showed that 
most of the respondents had at least a 
basic knowledge of data processing. 
There were, however, some differences 
between the sexes: men and boys knew 
much more, said Rudiger Falk of the in- 
stitute. 

A lot also depended on what sort of 
school the respondent hud attended or 
was attending. Vocational school pupils 
had the best data-processing knowl- 
edge. Senior specialist-school pupils 
came next followed by Gesamtschule 
(secondary modern) pupils and Haupts- 
chule (intermediate) pupils. He was 
somewhat surprised that Gymnasium 
(academic secondary school) pupils had 
the least knowledge. 

In all groups, there were clearly more 
who had an interest in the subject than 
those who had actually worked with a 
computer. 

In the Hauptschule group, 97 per cent 
wanted to increase their knowledge 
compared with 44.1 per cent who had 
actually had word-processing experi- 
ence. 

The younger the respondent, the 
greater the wish for an own computer: 
60.3 per cent of those up to 14 years 
down to 14.3 per cent for those over 
20 . 

Attitudes towards home computers 


also depended in ;i gii'sii ilc.il mnvfc 
.sori of school the lespomieni went / 
luid been) to. More pupils tu on I In' 
t hiile, Healsihule iiml < /i'viukii ■' 
l him pupils from vne;uin»i.il nlIil ; 
specialist schools w anted one 

'The snivel revealed a great ifcmt 
for computer lessons: KN per cent 
ed u heller knowledge. 

Hut most of the respondents sawi' 
computer first as a destroyei «'f id 
rather than a crcatoi; 37.6 per 
lie vc that jobs arc being dcsimyoT^ 
a tenth (I 1.5 per cent) liaxe the opp 
site opinion. 

Falk: “They are clearly basing 
difficulty in reconciling tile t-xirt* 1 
complex factors involved in ihccic^ 
of johs through the new technology ^ 
the parallel destruction of jobs.” 

However, he said that there *#' 
positive grounds well of opinion aN- 
the possibilities of data processing- 
I iowever, those over 1 K of both ^ 
were much more skeptical about £i 
puicrs as those under IK. 

Almost every third hoy had p o5it . 
expectations about what it a 11 
mean for quality of life, only o° e 
of the girls concurred. 

Christian Gey'. 

(Die Well, liwi n. I j May h 
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Caruso the first to sense potential of 
immortality in new-fangled music disc 


O ne hundred years ago. "ii l<» May 
IK.S7. F.mil Derlinci . a Gcrman- 
Amcrican from Hanover, publicly de- 
monstrated die first gramophone re- 
cord. 

It revolutionised the world ol music. 
Ninety-nine years later, in 198ft. more 
than 1.4 billion records were sold 
worldwide, I (Hi million ol them in the 

The American inventor T In mins Alva 
Edison discovered sou ml recording in 
1 S77 with his phonograph. It was the 
first machine to record and reproduce 
sound and the tone was. ol course, not 
good. 

Edison rented out his invention for 
It) dollars a time to showmen. People 
were fascinated. A machine that could 
reproduce speech and music! 

A puff of smoke 
— the fag-end 
of history 

T obacco is a plant of the genus nico- 
tians of which there ore over 50 
varieties. Jean Nicot, Sieur de Ville- 
niain, was sent to Lisbon as French am- 
bassador in 1560. 

On his return from Portugal, he intro- 
durr-d the* tobacco plum Into France — 

- hencejhe name, nicotine. 

An exhibition detailing the history of 
the now out-of-fashion weed has been 
arranged at the Hagen-Selbccke open- 
air museum in Westphalia. 

It comprises pictures, documents and 
other items. Visitors learn that no less a 
person than Christopher Columbus, the 
discoverer of America, opened the doors 
to the pleasures of tobacco smoking, 
when be brought the leaf back to Europe. 

Romano Pane, n frinr who accompan- 
ied Columbus on his second voyage, 
niL'iuioned tobacco as being used me- 
dicinally and in religious ceremonies by 
tribes in the Antilles. 

The natives inhaled the smoke from a 
burning leaf through a forked cane held 
■ -to the nostrils. 

The cane was called tobacco by the 
natives and this name was applied by 
the Spaniards to the primitive cigar and 
the plant itself. 

The new pleasure quickly spread all 
over Europe, particularly among court- 
iers. The exhibition illustrates that it 
must have been expensive to indulge in 
the new fad. It includes costly snuff 
he mm rind valuable meerschaum and 
porcelain pipes. 

The smoking habit had some curious 
effects, as the exhibition displays, on the 
pipes used, some decorated with scrolls 
and paintings on the bowl of the pipes 
that reservists used, carved cigar-hol- 
ders and some decorated with portraits 
of Bismarck even. 

To give visitors a total view of the to- 
bacco industry its darker side is also il- 
lustrated in the exhibition, particularly 
its history of exploitation of the poor. 

The organisers have obtained the dai- 
ly tools used by a tobacco worker. 
Whole families had to work at the roll- 
ing tables for a pittance. 

Michael Vaupel 

(Woldcuischc AHgcmcinc. Essen, 15 May 19X7) 


SBtcmer 9Iadiriditcn 


The first music tecording was a cor- 
net solo of "Yankee Doodle made by 
Jules Levy in New Volk. 

Singers of classical music, however, 
declined i«» Imvc their voices recorded. 
They regarded the new-fangled machine 
as not quite befitting their status, not 
least because well-known popular sing- 
ers had hud their voices recorded. 

Then world-famous Italian tenor En- 
rico C'aru.so saw the possibilities of 
bringing music to many more people 
than could he reached via the opera 
house and concert hull. 

A singer would also achieve it kind of 
immortality by being recorded. Emil 
Berliner improved Edison's machine 
considerably. 

Instead of a roll he used a flat record 
made of shellac to carry the sound. The 
first to use Berliner's invention was 
Deutsche Ciraminophon-Gesellscliafl in 
Hanover. 

The first two-sided records came out 
on the market in 1904. A London re- 
cord firm marketed the first long-play- 
ing records between 1906 and 1908. 
mainly light music and operetta. 

These records had a diameter of 50 
centimetres mul played for up to 12 ini- 
iuiics — u Li t aside ruble udvsuiec »»vlt 
the two minutes (hut Edison's rolls play- 
ed for. 

The next long-playing records had a 
diameter of from 25 to 30 centimetres 
and played for 20 minutes. They 
weighed between 500 and 750 grams 
and were six millimetres thick. 

Soon after the development of radio 
the record industry, in 1 925, went in for 
recording and reproducing elect ricuUy. 

Instead of having to sing into a giant 
horn artists used a microphone. 

A new gene nit ion of record-players 


were also produced. 1 he sound was no 
longer reproduced by a membrane 
through a horn hut electronically with a 
needle. 

This unleashed a boom in the record 
industry, because music and words were 
almost true to the original. 

Plasties replaced shellac after the 
war. Poly-vinyl was cheaper, almost un- 
breakable and the grooves could be 
made smaller. 

In 194K long-playing records ap- 
peared on the market. The first LPs 
from the American recording company 
Columbia had a playing time of 23 mi- 
nutes each side. These first LPs were 
recordings of Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto, Tchaikovsky's 4th Sym- 
phony and the Broadway musical 
South Pacific. 

Ten years later the first stero records 
appeared in the record business. 

Then came quadrophonic sound us- 
ing four loud speakers, until compact 
discs (CDs) hit the market in 1980. 

The indentation on the CD is very 
slight. An arm no longer passes over the 
record to produce the sound, but a laser 
beam. 

CDs are only 1 1.5 centimetres in di- 
ameter and have a playing time of an 
hour. 



Started off a long player . . . Emit 
Berliner. <Piun..:U } tai 

Because the surface of the record re- 
mains untouched the records do not 
wear out. 

The first Golden Disc was awarded to 
Glen Miller in 1942 Tor his Chattenooga 
Chao Cl too from the American film Sun 
Valley Serenade. 

Within a few months of it appearing 
the record sold more than u million cop- 
ies. 

In honour of the event recording 
company RCA had it gilt copy of the re- 
cord produced. 

(llrcmjr NiichrichU'n. 1 .1 Mnv IVN7) 


Gongs for all occasions, even 
if some have a hollow ring 


M ore than 150.000 people every 
year in West Germany are given 
an official honour of one kind or an- 
other — a medal nr an order. 

Recipients range from members of 
voluntary fire brigades, life-saving soci- 
eties. charitable organisations to com- 
mercial companies. 

About 6,000 are awarded the Order 
of the Federal Republic every year. 




sSACHRTCHTEN 

.rive collection of orders made by Gen- 
eral Hugo von Winicrfelill m the turn 
of the century, glittering and colourful 
and with stones that are usually real. 
The collection includes 12 grand 
crosses, 18 insignia of com nut tide rs ol 
knightly orders (worn round the neck) 
Rnd an incredible number of knights' 
crosses. 

Hussars lieutenant Alfred Dietz, 
front Hanover, ended his life as an in- 
surance salesman. 

Unlike his senior officer comrade-in- 
arms in the First World War, the gener- 
al, he bought his row of medals from a 
mail-order house. 

Bui the lieutenant was not too con- 
cerned about ihc truth. On the same day 
he ordered for himself the military med- 
als for the. battles of Verdun, Chnm- 
pagne and Argonne. 

The oldest item in the Liidenscheid 
Museum, and the rarest, is not particu- 
larly prepossessing. It is the Order of 
German Honesty dating from 16S9. It is 
just a coloured piece of metal, but, ac- 
cording to Njmmergut, it is unique. 

The most valuable item in the collec- 
tion is the cordon of the Order of the 
House of Brunswick that changed hands 
a few years ago for DM 1 25,000. 

Nimmergut can recommend a cheap 
award for collector beginners. A cross 
from the First World War can be had 
for eight marks, a medal that was pinned 
to the breast of about eight million sol- 
diers. dp a 

(Smitgarlcr Nachrichten, 15 May 1987) 
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Look, son. I’m a hero. 


Jdrg Niintncrgui, 
director of West 
Germany’s only 
museum for orders 
and medals, which 
has been opened in 
Liidenscheid, said: 
"Even if they don’t 
admit it almost ev- 
eryone would like 
to have an honour 
of one kind or an- 
other." The mu- 
seum's collection of 
1,000 orders and 
medals documents 
human vanity, al- 
though not all the 
glittering and shin- 
ing awards on show 
are genuine. Valu- 
able stones were 
regularly prized 
out of orders by 
recipients and re- 
placed by repro- 
ductions, according 
to Nimmergut, who 
can take pride, 
however, in having 
only the real thing 
in his museum. The 
museum has, for in- 
(Phoio:dpa; stance, the exten- 





